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Ebb Tide? 


QO NE or two signs have been appearing-in recent weeks that: the in- 

flationary tide in British internal. affairs may at last. be turning. 
It might be a'mistake to put too much confidence in them: the Stock 
Exchange, which is often an accurate bell-wether of general economic 
changes, has been surprisingly strong of laté and’many of thosé more 
luxurious markets which were depressed nearly a year ago by the sharp 
fall of security prices have made some recovery. But this time it is in the 
markets that respond to the ordinary man’s spending that one or two 
strangely unfamiliar phenomena are appearing, such as spontaneous price 
reductions and stocks piling up on the shelves of the shops.. This should 
not, after all, be very surprising. The Budget is-really-balanced. for 
the first time for many years, and though there are many complex cross- 
currents in the money market (as_an article on a later page explains), 
there is very little doubt that there will be a net reduction in the National 
Debt in the course of the year. This is a novelty, and its effect should not 
be underrated. ‘The inflationary pressure is still very heavy—there can 
be no mistake about that—but it begins to look as if a year’s campaigning 
for disinflation is beginning to bear fruit and as if the tide of demand, 
though still very high, is turning t the ebb. 

_This is probably the underlying explanation of the position that has 
arisen in the textile trade. The matter has been so irresponsibly ex- 
aggerated in those sections of the press that are anxious to beat the 
Government with any stick that presents itself that it is difficult to form 
a clear view of what has happened. Stocks of certain forms of clothes 
and household textile goods have unquestionably piled up on the shelves 
of the wholesale trade. But it is equally:clear that there is not—that 
there cannot be—any general excess of the supply of textiles over the 
rationed quantities. Textile production in general is still cruelly low 
and the export targets are high. What has happened, it would appear, 
is not that the planning of demand and supply in the domestic 
market has gone wrong in* the quantitative aspect, but simply 
that the demand for particular lines has been wrongly estimated, 
particularly for some of those where changes in fashion can be important 
or where the prevailing prices strike the public as unduly high. In 
normal times, this is a familiar and natural hazard of trade, and the. usual 
way of dealing with it is by clearance sales. But it is. interesting 
to find it reappearing after so long a period of indiscriminate public 
buying of everything that industry could produce. The stage has 
apparently been reached when the public, even ‘within its exiguous 


rations, would rather wait to buy what it wants than rush to buy all it is 


offered. 

There is, of course, no reason why goods should be left on the shelves— 
those of them that cannot be sold abroad—so long as there is somebody 
to buy them, and the President of the Board of Trade.on Thursday 


announced the ration equivalent of a clearance sale. But there is an 


essential point of policy hidden’ here, which should not be over- 


‘looked. It may be right to increase, for a time,’ Stale 


of textiles that the individual citizen can buy, if 
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are stocks that otherwise be disposed of. But it would be 
wholly wrong to do this in such a way as would lead to any more 
textiles being made for the domestic market than are at present 
envisaged. It may be right to move sheets off the shelves ; it 
would certainly be wrong to take.a single textile worker off export 
work. There is nc case at all for doubling the clothing ration, as 

is being suggested in some not wholly disinterested circles. 

These technical problems of the manipulation of coupons 
have their interest. But what is of far wider concern is the 
consequences that will follow for economic policy if the present 
signals are confirmed and it becomes clear that general demand 
really is on the ebb. There will, for one thing, have to be a 
great deal more elasticity in the rationing sehemes, to meet a 
much greater discrimination in public demand. The country 
may be moving into a period when, though there will still be a 
general shortage of goods to meet the general demand of con- 
sumers, there may be an increasing number of particular surfeits. 
It is in coping with a situation of this kind that the price system 
is at its best. It will be a long time before rationing can be 
generally abandoned ; but henceforward, within the framework 
of rationing, there must be some effective means of responding 
to the shifts in demand and communicating them promptly 
to the producers. Otherwise, stocks of things the public does 
not want will pile up—which can only mean that the things it 
does want are even scarcer than they need be. Clearly, there 
will have to be much less rigidity, and much quicker thinking, 
within the rationing schemes. 

But there will also be a growing number of exceptional cases 
in which it will be possible to dismantle the rationing scheme. 
It is as well to be clear in what circumstances it will be 
right to do this. It will not be right for a long ume to come 
to divert any resources into increasing the supply of any 
rationed article, Nor will there be many instances, like that of 
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ROUBLES of the kind that arise from the quadrisection 
of Germany do not afflict Japan. All Japan is one zone 
subject to the supreme authority of the person known as SCAP, 
which cabalistic lettering signifies the Supreme Commander of 
the Allied Powers. The Allied Powers are indeed mentioned 
in this magnificent proconsular title, but that is as far as they 
have ever got in controlling Japan. At the time of the surrender, 
the United States insisted, overriding Russian objections, on 
holding an undivided command in the occupation of Japan. 
The American insistence was not at that time due to conflict 
with Russia, but simply to the preponderant part played by 
American forces in the final victory over Japan, the relative 
shares of the principal allies in the decisive war effort having 
been altogether different in the Pacific from what they had been 
in Europe. Later on, however, as Russo-Américan relations 
deteriorated, the American supremacy in the control of Japan 
came to be valued in Washington more and more as a means 
of excluding Russian interference from Japanese affairs. Formal 
con¢essions were made to the principle of joint allied responsi- 
bility by instituting the Far Eastern Commission in Washington 
and the Allied Council in Tokio (which is advisory only), but 
neither of these bodies has succeeded in being more than a mere 
critical spectator of the activities of SCAP, which have been 
controlled, when at all, by the State Department and the War 
Department in Washingten. 


The benefit to Japan has undoubtedly been very great, for. 
Japan has retained national unity and uniformity of adminis-, 
trative policies and has escaped the divisions which have split. 


Germany, Austria and. Korea. From the American point of 


" view the policy of ex¢lusive control. has worked well, in spite 


of the burden of unshared relief on the American budget, for 
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potatoes, where the bounty of nature will | 
supply without additional human resources. It 
only clear cases for abolishing _rations 7 : those 
rationing is now necessary more because of ¢ , 
than because of short supplies, and where the ebb tide of dema 
can consequently be. expected to. remove the pressure from 
supply. This may seem an unduly academic way of setting our 
the matter ; but it enshrines a most important principle. Jf, 
through Marshall aid or any other means, any more resources _ 
become available to the British community than there are now, 
they must not be diverted into additional consumption so 

as they can possibly be used for export or for productive capiaa 
investment. The British people would be most improvident if 
they were to eat, or otherwise consume, any greater quan 
than they can reasonably be expected to be able to pay ra 
1952, when ERP ends, This is a hard rule. But it is a necessary 
one if Britain is not to become a permanent dependant on other 
people’s charity. 

Nevertheless, even within this ascetic rule, there will be some 
instances where rationing can be abandoned as the tide goes 
out. Lord Woolton, speaking to the Primrose League last’ 
Friday, produced a list of seven—bread rationing, sweet ration- 
ing, leather controls, rationing of footwear, the direction of 
labour, and “all controls hampering house building by private 
enterprise” (by which he presumably did not mean what the 
reported words say, but all those controls which put the private 
house builder at a disadvantage relative to the local authority). 
It is not an unreasonable list. Perhaps none but the first and 
the last could be effected at once—bread rationing being mainly 
a precaution and the ban on private enterprise building 
a prejudice—but the others may not be far from the border line 
of possibility and may cross it as the year goes on—that is, if 
the Government can bear to prove Lord Woolton right =~ 
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in Japan 4 
Japan has been kept intact on the right side of the Iron Curtain, 
For the same reason it has given substantial satisfaction to other 
Western Powers and to China. Nevertheless, it has been in 
many ways irksome, even to those nations which share 
Washington’s desire to ensure that Japan does not catch the 
Communist infection. The argument that Britain, Australia 
and China must be kept outside the door, because their admis- 
sion would enable Mr Molotov to slip in as well, often seems 
to be used to the detriment of the real interest which nations b 
other than the United States have in regulating the reconstrlc: a 
tion of postwar Japan. to 
Mr Bevin, when opening the foreign affairs debate on E 
Tuesday, alluded with his customary brevity to the Far East, 
prefacing his remarks with the odd statement that he had been ' 
“asked to say a few words” about it—as if a British Foreign 3 
Secretary could not be expected to see as far as the Pacific 
Ocean unless somebody made a personal appeal to him to take 
a look. Mr Bevin said that he was keeping in close touch with 
other Commonwealth Governments and had lost no oppor 
tunity of making his views known “to the other Powers con- 
cerned," | but there was not much to be done without agreement 
on the “composition and procedure” of a peace conferente. 
Mr Butler for the Opposition, however, in a speech which gave 
expression to the anxious thoughts of Lancashire, emphasised 
the importance of arriving at agreed decisions on the future 
level of Japanese industry, estimating that by 1953 Japan would 
need to increase its exports by some $415 million a vear in 
to support its population. " 
The fact is that there is no prospect of a peace treaty 
Japan in the near future. Russian insistence on the 
of the treaty by the Council of Foreign Ministers is quite u 
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ble to the United States, for it would enable Russia by 
obstructive use of the veto to impose terms which could not be 
obtained under present conditions. Inthe negotiations for the 
treaties with the European satellites ‘the Western rs" 
held a good bargaining hand, for Western consent to Russian 
demands over Rumania, Bulgaria and Hungary could ‘be traded 
inst Russian concessions over Italy ; even so, the question 
of disposal of the Italian colonies could not be settled. For a 
treaty with Japan, on the other hand, Russia would have all the 
advantage in the veto game, for Russia’s territorial gains— 
Karafuto, the Kuriles, Port Arthur and the Manchurian trunk 
railways—were secured by Russia at Yalta without any corre- 
mnding promises to the United States ; and by the looting of 
the industrial plant of Manchuria as “war booty” Russia has 
long ago skimmed the cream of Japan’s possible reparations 
assets. In the American view, which has been hardening in 
recent months, Russia has already been handsomely overpaid 
for its one-week campaign at the end of the Pacific war, and to 
submit American proposals to Russian veto blackmailing would 
merely mean, either bribing Russia to sign the treaty or having 
to break up the conference after a prolonged wrangle. 

The attitude of China is a further complication, for though 
the Chinese Government is very far from being aligned with 
Moscow, it favours Four-Power decision with veto right as the 
best way of safeguarding its own interests. Britain, on the other 
hand, agrees with the United States in wanting a conference 
of all nations engaged in the Pacific war, with majority voting 
and no veto, particularly in order to allow Australia and New 
Zealand the fair share in the making of the treaty which they 
earned by their great contribution to the common victory. 

But, if there is not going to be a peace treaty, the present 
legally indeterminate state of affairs must continue, only with 
more and more irrevocable decisions being taken de facto by 
American policy. The Americans have the real power and 
the equally real liability in Japan, and the indications are that 
they are not going to wait for the ever-receding peace con- 
ference before decisively arranging matters which will shape 
Japan’s future, It is for the Americans to decide whether they 
will keep their troops in Japan or withdraw them, whether 
they will save the Japanese from starvation or leave them to 
their fate, whether they will hand over to other nations as 
reparations any more of the industrial plant on which depends 
Japan’s ultimate solvency, and whether they will help Japan 
to re-enter the markets of the world as a major exporting 
country. The United States may. be influenced in its decisions 
by representations from friendly Governments with interests 
at stake, but there should be no doubt that the real decisions 
of policy will be taken in Washington—and not by the Far 
Eastern Commission that meets in that city. 

As regards the occupation itself, there has been much talk 
in America of bringing it to an end and substituting a purely 
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civilian control, with forces held in reserve somewhere in the 
Pacific to re-enter Japan in case of need. But it is very unlikely 
that sch a withdrawal will be carried out for a long time to 


~ ‘come, “unless” Americasuddenly relapses into a crazy isola- 


tionism. The problem is not merely that of the good behaviour 
of a disarmed Japan in ‘relation to its conquerors. The very 
disarmament and demilitarization of Japan is a source of danger. 
Having created a vacuum of military power in Japan, the 
Americans in withdrawing would take the risk that soméone 
else might step in by a process of armed infiltration and’ trans- 
form Japan overnight into a Platts-Mills democracy. ! 

It, is significant that in the. last fortnight the. American 
army has had to proclaim locally a state of emergency for the 
first time since Japan’s surrender... The occasion was.the riot- 
ing of Korean mobs in Kobe and Osaka, with support from 
the Japanese Communists; the Japanese police. were quite 
unable to keep order. Italy has been left with an army, but 
Japan has none. To cope with the. problem of internal order 
the Americans have been expanding the Japanese police force, 
and. have .recently authorised an armed coastguard service in 
defiance of Russian protests., But, in spite of alarmist reports 
of Japanese military revival, there is so far nothing Japanese 
which could conceivably take the place of American combat 
troops. A continuation of the American occupation seems 
inevitable, and also desirable, both as a barrier against violent 
subversion of the new regime in Japan and as a guarantee for 


- Australia and other nations formerly victims of Japanese 


aggression that the samurai sword will not re-emerge from. the 
scrap-heap, no matter in what ideological cause. 


Given the stability which can be ensured by continued 
American occupation, the problems involved in Japan’s 
economic rehabilitation should be discussed with the United 
States by Britain, Australia and other interested countries 
within the framework of an extended Marshall plan for world 
trade recovery. If western Germany is to be included in the 
scheme of Marshall aid and contribute to international trade, 
Japan cannot indefinitely be treated otherwise, especially as 
the burdens of relief on the American taxpayer and the political 
dangers of permanent impoverishment and despair are the 
same ‘2 both countries. Japan’s business efficiency, technology 
and productiveness can be immensely helpful in world economic 
revival, and agreement with the United States can ensure that 
they are directed in such a way as to cause the minimum of 
damage to other trading interests which the logic of the Mar- 
shall Plan requires America also to promote. 


Mr Bevin cannot continue indefinitely the policy of letting 
sleeping dogs lie ; if he attempts to do so, he will merely exas- 
perate the Labour Government in Australia, which, with the 
best will in the world, cannot effectively protect British interests 
without a more active policy from London. 
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Back Bench Sars | 7 isa 


(By a Parliamentary Correspondent) 


fy HE Parliamentary Party with a large majority has always 

to face the restiveness of its back benchers. The Nenni 
telegram affair, with which the Labour Party has been grap- 
pling, is only the latest, though perhaps the culminating, 
incident in a series which stretches back to the early dispute 
about Old Age Pensions in the autumn of 1945. Something 
akin to guerilla warfare, particularly on the issues of foreign 
affairs and Palestine, has been waged against Ministers through- 
out this Parliament by first one section and then another of 
their own back benchers. 

Some of these troubles are the outcome of the normal pro- 
cess of digestion by the Party of the new and varied elements 
which were thrust into its midst by the unexpected victory 
of 1945. Of the 393 Labour MPs who assembled at West- 
minster that year, more than half were new to Parliament and 
many were relatively new to the Labour Party. They could 
not all be kept busy with Departmental work—there were 
already too many Members chasing too few Ministries—and 
they were too full of spirit and ability and ambition to’be left 
to doze in their places. Moreover a handful of them, between 
six and a dozen, soon showed suspicious evidence of being, if 
not Communists who had got by when Transport House’s 
guard was down, then at least very busy fellow-travellers. 
These men complicated greatly the task of leadership. Could 
the Party allow freedom to the vast majority of loyal, even if 
troublesome Party members, without at the same time opening 
the gates to undisguised Communist activities ? This is the 
nettle which, by its Nenni telegram purge, the Party leadership 
has tried to grasp. 

But back in those flushed days of 1945 the diplomatic con- 
flict with the Soviet was not yet under way, and the front 
bench could afford, for the time being at least, to ride with 
an easy rein. Accordingly Ministers withdrew from office in 
the Parliamentary Labour Party, whose chairman and vice- 
chairman have been, from 1945 onwards, elected from the 
rank and file. A Liaison Committee was established to keep 
contact with the front bench. Early in 1946 the Party’s Stand- 
ing Orders on discipline were suspended. And to utilise some 
of the spare energies of the back benchers, seventeen groups, 
such as an External Affairs Group and a Services Group, were 
set up to specialise in different aspects of policy. 

This system has, with one important change, endured, and 
it has certainly provided the buffers and springs to ease the 
worst jolting of the Party disputes. - The change came in the 
specialised Group system. Instead of serving a purpose as 
study and research groups, and so fulfilling the role of a light- 
ning conductor, one or two of these were rapidly transformed 
into pressure groups and utilised with some skill against 
Ministers. The External Affairs Group was soon sending 
delegations to Mr Bevin or letters to Mr Attlee demanding 
changes in the Government’s policy towards Indonesia, Greece 
and Spain. After the Services and Manpower Groups had 
taken a leading part in organising the conscription revolt in 
the spring of 1947 the system was swept away and a series of 
Regional Groups put in its place. In theory, each major issue 
was to be argued out by groups of Members from different 
parts of the country and thenrbrought to the Party meeting. 
By these means the supporters of the front bench+who are 
less active than the critics but more numerous—would, it_was 
thought, be able to.curb, the passions of the dissidents, But 
the system has proved soo cumbersome, and has been virtually 
abandoned... In. effect. the chief machinery of. the Party has 
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remained the fortnightly meetings of the full Parliamentan 
Party, meetings which Ministers have attended to explain 
policy and hear criticisms. . 
Considerable publicity has attended the arguments at 
Party meetings, and Labour “ revolt” and Labour “ rebels 
have become stock newspaper headlines. What was often go 
more than vociferous, if irritating, back-seat driving be se 
frequently interpreted as attempts by the “ rebels” 
control of the wheel. But even when all wishful Oe ak iona 
has been discounted, there has undoubtedly been a steady 
and exceptionally large volume of speeches, motions, protest 
and agitation against Government policy. This has followed 
three main lines which have sometimes overlapped, sometimes 
diverged. In home affairs there has been pressure from the 
radicals of the Party for swifter or more extensive social 
The agitation for immediate increases in the Old Age Pensions, 
for reducing or abolishing conscription and for dropping the 
death penalty all come within this category. Such pressure 
is a sign of health in the Party, and was on the whole accepted, 
albeit grudgingly, by the front bench. 











* 


But in foreign affairs, where the other two main groups of 
critics have been active, the Government has refused to budge. 
As might be expected, in this field the pro-Communists. 
been most active, and they have been at the heart of abo 
list of incidents—votes against Mr Bevin’s policy in 
meetings, messages to the German Unity Party, praise for the 
new regimes of Eastern Europe, and finally the Nenni telegram. 
For a time they marched in step with a larger, left-centre group 
which sought, but hardly found, a leader in Mr Crossman. 
It was the combination of the left-centre and the fellow 
travellers which produced the mass abstentions during the 
debate on the Address at the end of 1946, when Mr Bevin 
claimed that he had been “ stabbed in the back.” And it was 
the combination of the left-centre and the pacifists which forced 
the reduction in the period of conscription. 

The left-centre was, however, checked in time by something 
more formidable even than Mr Bevin’s anger. Their enthusiasm 
for the middle way shrank in the face of Soviet intransigence 
in Europe, and after the cannibalisation of the Czech Socialists 
they were prepared to give support, however reluctant, to the 
main lines of the Government’s policy. Moreover the realise 
tion that an election lay none too far ahead was tending or 
the gaps in the Party ranks. 

It was at this point that Mr Platts-Mills organised his telegram 
to Signor Nenni. It was an act of such foolishness, or of such 
defiance, as to invite immediate retaliation from the Party’ 
leaders. Moreover, for the first time onm.a major issue, the mai 
group of fellow-travellers was isolated. ‘True, not all of 
signatories who remained after the withdrawals and diac 
were close to the Communists. Some refused to 
merely out of stubbornness or a mistaken group loyalty. | But 
enough were there to offer the Executive a sifting target. 
took it, and on the principal of pour encourager les autres 
hard and decisively at Mr Platts-Mills. 

The others appear to have been duly encouraged, and a 
critics from-the left are likely to:tread carefully as they neat! 
bounds of party loyalty. But at the same time there is am ¢q! 
obligation on the Executive not to demand uniformity a8 
as loyalty. One of the strengths of British politics has 
capacity of the major parties to absorb and contain 
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yatied views who abroad have frequently found a footing only 
in splinter parties. In the breadth and looseness of its dogma 


the Labour Party has been at times compared to tle Church of. 
England. It behoves Mr Morrison and Mr Phillips, now thar ~ 


excommunication has been duly proclaimed, to exercise a broad 
episcopal tolerance. Coe Me 
One final factor of more enduring importance is emphasised 
py these disputes in the Parliamentary Labour Party.’ They 
underline the importance which attaches at the' present time to 
the party machine in politics. It is significant’ and somewhat 
disturbing that it was the full Party Executive and not the 
Patliamentary Whips who excluded Mr Platts-Mills from 
the Labour ranks in the Commons. ‘This comes dangerously 
near that external interference with Parliamentary matters which 
caused so much contention at the General Election when it was 
associated with the name of Professor Laski. Fifty years ago 
a man who disagreed with his leaders as fundamentally as 
Mr Platts-Mills has done would have walked, if not across the 
House, at least across the aisle to another party. If his public 
statements mean anything, he is a Communist. But the 
yehemence of the attacks of these left-deviationist critics on their 
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Party’s policy has been matched by their desperate anxiety to 
remain within its fold. They want to rebel—but from 
rinside, They want not only the protective cloak of the Labour 
‘banhér, but afso the backing of its massive electoral equipment— 
its pamphlets and posters, its funds, and above all the services 
Of its ‘tens ‘of thousands of voluntary workers who, in any party, 
provide the real force and strength. They exemplify excellently 
the attitude noted by their own theorist, H. B. Lees-Sniith, in 
his book on “Second Chambers.” He wrote that ee ete 

the Party machine is the result of such prolonged labour ‘atid 

persistence that it cannot .be created. under normal political 

conditions in less than a generation. . ..,. The importance which 

working politicians attach to the Party machine is revealed. by 

the ferocious though mainly silent conflict that takes place 

before its capture, when the Party is onthe verge of a schism. 
The Labour Party was, it is true, very far from any real schism 
over the Nenni telegram affair, but the ferocity has been there. 
It has flashed out, if only for a moment, both on the part of those 
who seek to swing party politics more to one side, and on the 
part of those who, with their hands firmly on the wheel, ‘have no 
intention of changing their course’ or even of permitting too 
much turbulence among the passengers behind. 


Malthus Regained ? 


HE public reaction to the prophecies of the Rev. Mr 

Malthus has undergone many changes since they were 
first published just 150 years ago. In. the early years, the 
doctrine that the growth of population would inexorably chain 
the great mass of mankind to the lowest tolerable level of 
bare subsistence seemed to correspond so exactly with the facts 
that every observer could see around him that it cast a pessi- 
mistic gloom over the whole of early nineteenth-century 
economic thinking. Gradually, however, the great triumphs 
of the Victorian age cleared the mists. Manifestly it was pos- 
sible for the standard of living to rise in spite of an enormous 
birthrate. And when, later in the century, the birthrate began 
to fall, the optimism became more confident. But after the 
first Great War, there was a change. Keynes declared that the 
Malthusian devil, so securely chained up by the Victorians, had 


-broken loose again, and twenty years ago the teaching of the 


universities was again, if not Malthusian, at least neo-Malthu- 
sian. It was no longer taught that fecund human nature would 
drive the standard of living down to a mere subsistence level— 
at least not in an advanced industrial country. But it was believed 


that there was much more risk, even in Britain, of over-popula- 


tion than of under-population. 

Then in the thirties, there was another turn-round in the 
accepted opinion. The optimism of the Victorians was not, 
indeed, restored, On the contrary, public opinion was instructed 
to view the trend of the national population with renewed 
alarm. But this time it was the prospects and the perils of a 
declining population that were found to be frightening. Quite 
4 considerable momentum of opinion was built up, which cul- 
minated in 1944 in the appointment of a Royal Commission 
to investigate the whole subject. 

, But now, before the Royal Commission has reported, there 
ate signs of still another reversal of opinion. The last few 
years have had a definitely Malthusian tinge. The birth rate 
rose steadily in the war years, after the first. It passed. the 
minimum necessary for the replacement of the parental genera- 
tion, Shortage of food and shortage of houses gave a colourful 
imitation of excessive population pressing upon inadequate 
Tesources. The perils of atomic warfare reinforced the trend 
of thought. A public opinion poll taken today would probably 
reveal a general belief that the British population is too large 
and should be reduced. And there is a school of thought which 


advocates the deliberate dispersal of a large number of people— 
10. millions is a figure often mentioned—trom the United King- 
dom to the emptier lands of the British Commonwealth, 
Possibly the anti-Malthusian reaction of the thirties went toe 
far. But the current swing back to Malthus is certainly being 
overdone. Far too much is being read into the high birth rates 
of the war years. Superficially encouraging as they.are, the 
vital statistics of the last eight years by no means rule out, 
or even mark as improbable, a steep decline in the future. The 
average age at marriage has dropped, probably as the result 
of full employment, and so has the average age of mothers 
bearing their first child. Children have thus been born in these 
years who otherwise would not have been born until later. 
But nobody can yet tell whether these earlier births are also 
additional births. If they are merely an anticipation of what 
would have happened later—if it is simply that some of the 
babies of 1949 and 1950 got born in 1946 and 1947—then the 
upward bulge of the birthrate curve will be followed by an 
equal an1 opposite downward bulge in the years to come. The 
apparent gain will be proved illusory, a mere borrowing of 
babies from the future. The essential fact is whether or not 
the average family is not merely coming earlier but is also going 
to be larger. If today’s young marriages go on to produce more 
children than these “ borrowed” first and second babies, the 
prospective decline of the population will be mitigated and per- 
haps. even averted ; but of the probability of that if there js no 
statistical evidence at all. The essential figures, showing how 
many of the total births were the first, second, third, fourth or 
later in their families, appear only in the latest annual reports of 
the Registrar General, and no earlier. figures are available for 
comparison. An impression exists, indeed, that the middle 
classes are tending to discard the two-child ideal in favour of a 
three-or-four child family, and this fashion may spread to other 
classes as did the pigeon-pair fashion before it ; but it can hardly 
in the near future catch up with the decline in the numbers of 
enormous and unwanted families which contraceptive knowledge 
is mercifully making possible. In the absence of statistical) 
evidence to the contrary, decline looks as likely as ever. 
The mest that can be said about the war and postwar increases 
in the birthrate is that they have ruled out the most pessimistic 
estimates of the prewar forecasters. The possibilities as they 
now appear are summed up in the new report by PEP on 
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“ Population Policy in Great Britain ”* in a chart which is repro- 
duced below. This chart illustrates the consequences on 
future pepulation of five possible hypotheses; regarding | pouny 
and mortality, The line labelled 1 projects unchanged 
mortality and fertility rates current in 1938 739—that is to = 
in ordinary language, it assumes, that the average size. of family 
and.the average expectation of life remain what they were in 
1938-39. No. 2 combines with the 1938-39 fertility rate a fall 
in mortality rates, over the next 25 years, to those ruling in New 
Zealand, the country where they are now lowest. No. 3 assumes 
that, when the temporary disturbance of the war has been 
removed, both fertility and mortality will go on declining about 
as fast as they were doing in the prewar years. No. 4 assumes 
a continuation of the 1945-46 fertility rate, a rate adequate for 
replacement, and combines this with falling mortality. No. § 
assumes that fertility will fall until 1959 and thereafter recover 
(as under the impact.of a successful, but belated, population 
policy) to replacement level in 1974; many people will think 
this last possibility the most likely. 

This chart makes no projections based upon the high birth- 
rate of 1947. But that this was, in fact, as exceptional as 
a prior: it appeared to be is certainly hinted by the Registrar- 
General’s latest quarterly return, which shows for the March 
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quarter of 1948 a total of births lower than that for any March 
quarter since the end of the war, down by nearly 20 per cent 
since last year, and just halfway back to the 1938 figures, 
well below replacement level. A single quarter’s return may be 
inadequate evidence, but it certainly looks suspiciously like the 
steep dowfhturn which ended the postwar baby boom in 1921. 
Public opinion, always a day behind the fair, may be still discus- 
sing the problems of the high birthrate while the glissade back 
to the demographic conditions of the 1930s is gathering impetus. 


* 


But even if the next few quarters make it clear that a decline 
in population is, after all, still in prospect, there yet remains the 
other half of the argument. Is it-a good thing ? After all, the 
public is inclined to ask, why should not the population decline ? 
Britain is horribly overcrowded, as witness the housing shortage, 
traffic and transport congestion, and. a dozen other only too tan- 
gible indices, The British people are having the utmost diffi- 
culty in feeding themselves, and their densely concentrated 
industrial towns offer a disastrously vulnerable target for 
atomic warfare. So far from trying tovarrest any decline in 
population, policy should encourage it ; if not by actually dis- 
couraging births, at all events by large-scale measures of assisted 
emigration aimed at dispersing both people and industria} poten- 
tial into the sparsely populated Commonwealth. 

The argument is attractive ; loest deniathranthden de thite) wipes 
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ficial. From the purely social point.of vew, itis indoed poi 
that Britain would be a better place with 35 millions than than with 
48; butjitis not Overcrowding is as likely to result from 
maldistribution as from a high density—within rea 

the country as a whole, From the economic: point of view, ther 
is no evidence that a decline in population would be a 

Even if it be assumed that the adverse turn in the terms of. 
which is making it such a difficult proposition at the moment 
to pay for the necessary imports of food, is permanent—and thas, 
on the long view, is already a fairly large assump 

would be something to be said for a smaller population 
another important condition: that British production could be 
carried on as efficiently as ever by a smaller labour force agj 
for a smaller market. Under modern conditions Britain js 
probably, if anything, rather a small technical unit, and-cogy 
only lose by becoming smaller. A similar argument applies 4) 
the strategic argument for dispersal. Dispersal sounds good ;i 
might reduce the temptation to an aggressor and give a better 
immediate chance of survival to the Commonwealth shoul 
aggression actually happen. But the power of immediate survival 
is one thing ; the power to hit back and to keep up resistandeis 
quite another. There is a certain size below which an 

cannot hope to have a balance of all the multifarious things thar 
are necessary *for strength i in war. The United Kingdom barely 
achieves this minimum size as it is, and to disperse it would 
weaken the centre far more than it strengthened the extremities, 
If this island is tenable, it will be stronger with its. presen 
population—in both the wars the great limiting factor 
neither food nor materials but manpower. If it is not t 

the argument should be for dispersing not 10 millions ‘but @ 
It is also worth noticing that a strategic dispersal of population, 
concentrating on the shifting of skilled men, would be the precise 
opposite of a migration policy designed to meet the social an 
economic arguments, for it is an essential part of these that 
complete cross-section of the population should be moved, it 
cluding a fair proportion of the old and unproductive. 


If the benefit of every doubt be given to the advoduial 
decline and dispersal, if it be conceded, against the bulk of the 
evidence, that a smaller population would be a good thing, the 
fact still remains that a declining population would be—wil 
be—extremely uncomfortable. It will be an ageing population, 
carrying a growing load of pensioners on its increasingly middle 
aged and stiff-jointed shoulders, lacking new blood, fresh out- 
looks, the venturesome attitude. It will have to bear the cost of 
maintaining capital equipment designed for larger numbers. 
It will offer a fickle and a shrinking market to business men and 
to planners ; it is likely to suffer more, not less, from unemploy- 
ment. Altogether shrinking pains are worse than growing pains; 
and even if a population of 35 or 25 millions roptescaaiiaee 
dise, the way to it lies through Purgatory. Fat 


The Report of the Royal Commission—when, at Leng 
appears—may produce fresh evidence and new arguments, | I 
may call for a revision of views. But at least until this au x 
tative contribution has been made, the wisest course is 
tionably to stand by the views that were formed before the wat. 
It is probable that the high birth rates of the war years were a 
interruption, not a reversal, of the previous downward trem 
















Some of the exaggerated estimates of future population that : 
made before the war were excessively alarmist ; but it sie 
overwhelmingly likely that under-population is a far greater tisk 
than over-population. It is highly unlikely that any decline at al 
‘in the British population i is desirable ; and even if it 18, 0% 
only by making it gradual that distressing consequences cafl De 
averted. In either case, there is need for a positive and inte 
gent population policy. There are plenty of 
abroad in the land of Britain—but not the particular 
invented by the Rev. Mr Malthus. os, 
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~The Sterling Areal] = 


OME profound changes had taken place in the sterling area 
during the war, and at the end of hostilities it held within 
itself the seeds of difficulties that were not fully appreciated at 
the time. Subject to certain reservations about the position of 
colonial currencies, the sterling area remained the voluntary 
association of nations described in*the first of these articles. 
This association was, and is, in essence held together by a’ set of 
gentlemen’s agreements. ‘Its smooth and effective functioning 
depended on the restraint shown by members in their use of the 
central reserve of gold and dollars. During the war this’gentle- 
manly behaviour came easily. In the ‘first place there was’ a 
cohesion and unity of interests created bythe common cause 
for which most members of the area were fighting. Even’ more 
important was the fact that import policies were formulated, not 
by the member countries themselves, but by decisions of com- 
bined boards in Washington which allocated scarce materials 
and-even scarcer shipping space in accordance with a rigorous 
order of essential priorities: This compulsory réstraint on 
imports created its parallel restraint on the use which members 
of the sterling area could make of the central gold and dollar 
reserve. 

It also protected the reserve from the new threat of encroach- 
ment created by the vast accumulation of sterling balances held 
by most members of the area.. The growth of these balances 
represented a major revolution in the make-up of the sterling 
area, Before the outbreak of the war the sterling assets of the 
sterling area countries, other than the United Kingdom itself, 
amounted to slightly over £200 million. By the middle of 1945 
the total had grown to nearly £2,700 million. The owners of 
thesé funds could not be expected to take kindly to their com- 
plete sterilisation. But any attempt to use them would inevitably 
mean one of two things: either “ unrequited ” exports from the 
United Kingdom or else a heavy drain on the central reserve of 
dollars. Britain was wide open to the first because export 
licensing did not operate over more than a small fraction of 
British exports ; moreover, the countries which held the largest 
accumulations of sterling were for the most part those which 
had undergone the largest measure of inflation and which, there- 
fore, could offer the highest prices for British goods. The threat 
to the central reserve of gold and dollars was increased by the 
fact that the inter-Allicd control over materials and shipping 
amd, therefore, over the import policy of member countries 
ceased soon after the end of hostilities. 

These dangers were perhaps not adequately realised at the 
time. But, even with all the advantages of hindsight, it can 
hatdly be argued that the right course would have been to 
impose a rigid blocking of the sterling balances and to allow 
the sterling area countries only the most restricted access to 
the central reserves. The sterling area is, as has been pointed 
out, a voluntary arrangement and the consent of the participat- 
ing governments could not be strained too far. Moreover, they 
had all—or nearly all—contributed during the war to the 
central reserves, leaving at London’s disposal the substantial 
Net earnings of dollars that some of them had. By what reason- 
ing was it right to use the central reserves to buy essential 
capital equipment for the United Kingdom and refuse to use 
them to buy no less essential equipment for the Dominions - 
“It was therefore inevitable that, in a period of world-wide 
dollar shortage, some part of the reserves of gold and dollars 
held by the United Kingdom shouldbe made available to 
the other members of the sterling area. What can be said, in 
fetrospect, is that too much was made available. _ Agreements 
Were, it is ‘trie, negotiated with some’ members limiting their 
allocations of hard currencies to fixed quotas. ‘But’some. of 


these agreements were very.generous.. And for the most part it 
was left to members of the area to deal wisely and discreetly. 
both with their accumulated sterling assets and with their use 
of gold, and dollars. And to judge by the available evidence, 
not all the sterling countries. adopted anything like ‘the same 
standards. of austerity as the United Kingdom,’ Moreover, 
there, remains the suspicion that. some of the controlling 
authorities. permitted far too much.capital to leak out of the 
sterling area. Looking back, one can certainly say that. the 
£201 million released from the accumulated sterling balances 
in 1946 and 1947, of which £148 million took the form of 
gold and dollars provided for sterling area countries other than 
the United Kingdom is a very large figure—almost certainly 
larger than was reasonable in relation to the total resources of 
the United Kingdom. , 


* 


The. whole subject was naturally brought to a head by the 
convertibility crisis of last August which, in this respect as in 
many others, swept away the last excuses for complacency 
about the balance of payments between the pound sterling and 
the dollar. It became clear that much fighter controls would 
be needed all round the sterling area. The principal members 
of the area had sent representatives to London in September, 
1947 to attend the meetings of the International Bank and Fund, 
and advantage was taken of their presence to hold a family 
council at which they concerted general lines of policy with the 
immediate objective of achieving the greatest possible economy 
of dollars. They undertook to tighten up their licensing of 
imports from dollar countries, to make themselves as far’ as 
possible self-supporting in their hard currency income and 
expenditure, and to stop the leaks through which capital had 
been escaping at the periphery of the area. It had become 
obvious that the freedom of movement of funds within the area 
would only be maintained if the standards of import.control and 
exchange control were made uniform ; where this could not, or 
would not, be done, the boundary of the area had to be drawn 
tighter. Thus though Egypt’s withdrawal was on Egypt’s own 
initiative, it was not unwelcome in London, and Palestine had 
to be extruded when it became apparent that strict control wa¢ 
no longer possible. ‘There have also had to be some special 
arrangements with South Africa, which has always occupied a 
rather special place in the sterling area. South Africa has not 
made the whole of its gold production available for the sterling 
area and to that extent has not participated in the pool. But 
South Africa’s deficit of payments with the sterling area—which 
until recently was large—has been settled in gold ; indeed, the 
South African Government was willing to make an advance 
against it. But when, in the last nine months, the flow of capital 
from the United Kingdom to South Africa became large, this 
source of gold for the central pool showed signs of drying up. 
In the interest of both countries, it has been agreed to. bring 
these under control. wet sete Ag 

These are the signs of pressure. within the sterling area. But 
it would be a great exaggeration to regard them as signs of 
disintegration. Nevertheless, the relations between the sterling 
atea and the dollar area» are becoming so difficult that the 
question of dismantling it is being openly discussed—at least in 
Washington. ‘It may therefore be appropriate to conclude. this 
brief:review by asking whether the continued existence .of the 
sterling area still carties,a balance of advantage. Is, it.worth 
while to the sterling area countries, other than the United King- 
dom itself? Are the Americans right to regard it with hostility 2 
And is it to the advantage of the. United Kingdom ? . vty 
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The fact that none of the sterling area countries, with the 
exceptions mentioned above, has TRA fofocovs from it is in itself 
a sign that they still find it of ad aria’ be 
said that their hands are tied by the fact that the if not 
the whole, of their external reserves are invested in London, 
that, for better or for worse, they must continue to adhere or 
endanger their currency backing and overseas working balances. 
But there are far more compelling arguments than this for their 
continued membership. Their trade is still in large part trans- 
acted with sterling countries, and therefore they need the 
exchange stability which the sterling area mechanism gives them. 
The banking facilities which they find in London and on which 
they largely rely are still the most efficient of their kind. 

Moreover, these countries would only put themselves in a 
worse position by withdrawing. They would then have to 
balance their own payments without any help from a central 
pool. They would certainly find it no easier, and possibly 
harder, to pay for dollar goods. And trade with the United 
Kingdom itself, which is now subject to no exchange diffi- 
culties, would immediately suffer from all the restrictive con- 
ditions that afflict countries that are competitively trying to sell 
in hard currency areas and to buy in soft currency areas. It 
may be galling to these countries to receive a steady flow of 
admonitions from London of the need for painful economy, 
and it may be tempting to some of their politicians to put the 
stringency down to the existence of the sterling area. But their 
authorities know that hitherto the existence of the sterling area 
has provided them with more hard currency than they could 
otherwise have been able to secure—that is, indeed, the burden 
of the criticism that was outlined above. It would be rash, how- 
ever, to be too confident that the sterling area will not break up 
from within. As the resources of the central pool get smaller and 
smaller, it becomes harder to allocate them in a way that satisfies 
everyone of its fairness—and, by the same token, the penalty 
for being omitted from the allocation becomes smaller. More- 
over, if a steady tightening up of the exchange control regula- 
tions becomes necessary, a point may be reached where some 
members either cannot or will not keep up with the rest. If 
the position does not become worse, the sterling area will hold 
together. But if the flux in the central reserves cannot be 
stopped, the position may well become dangerous. 


The American desire to be reassured that ERP dollars 
specifically appropriated for the United Kingdom are not 
‘diverted, through the mechanism of the sterling area, to other 
countries is a wholly reasonable one, especially in view of what 
happened to the dollars provided under the loan of 1946. It is 
obviously impossible wholly to segregate dollars that accrue in 
different ways, but it should not be very difficult to devise 
means whereby the American apprehensions can be allayed. The 
British “ concession” that has been reported from Washington 
this week probably amounts to no more than this. It is cer- 
tainly not true, as newspaper headlines of egregious irresponsi- 
bility have proclaimed, that “control” of the sterling area has 
been “ surrendered ” to Washington. 

Unfortunately, American hostility to the sterling area goes 
deeper than the reasonable desire to see that Marshall dollars 
are used only for approved purposes. In part, the hostility is a 
reflection of that almost instinctive aversion that most Americans 
fecl—and that so few British observers can fathom—for all of the 
symbols that unite the British Commonwealth of Nations. In 
part, it springs from a belief that the sterling area must neces- 
‘sarily be discriminatory—which is at least partly true—and that 
it must thereby harm American interests—which is not true. 
‘It is true that the existence of the sterling area makes it easier 
\for Great Britain and Austratia to buyeach other’s goods than 
ifor either of them to buy American goods. But in what way 
‘would the dissolution of the sterling area lead to a single dollar 
more being spent on American exports? Britain might buy 


eRe 
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more and Australia less, but the combined total could not be 
larger and might well be smaller. Moreover, the end of the 
sterling area, by mpiipg § it harder for Britain to buy Australian 
food and for Australia t6 buy necessary manufactures from 
Britain, might make each of them more clamant for 
aid. The British Government might well offer a prize, pai 
in sterling, to any American who could show—in Practical terms, 


not in theory—that the existence of the sterling area dia 
American interests. 


Indeed, it can be claimed that its existence is really in ling 
with American policy. The object of that policy is to restore 
the freedom of the exchanges throughout the world. The Ca 
changes are still free within the sterling area, and to destroy it 
would greatly extend the scope of exchange controls and e. 
change prohibitions. Mary thoughtful Americans are already 
willing to admit that their insistence on the universal cop. 
vertibility of sterling last year in fact destroyed a system of 
convertibility that was not universal but was gradually spread. 
ing. This was an almost classical example of destroying the 
good in the vain search for the perfect. The convertible pay, 
ments agreements having gone, the freedom of movement within 
the sterling area is now the only example left in the world— 
other than the dollar itself and the Swiss franc—of. financial 
freedom. It would be more truly in the interest of American 
objectives to support the sterling area than to destroy it. 


* 


Finally, is the continuance of the sterling area worth while 
for the United Kingdom itself ? Most Englishmen will answer 
affirmatively for exactly the same instinctive reasons that Tead 
so many Americans to regard it with suspicion. The 
between politics and finance are not too close ; a 
never been in the sterling area, but it is none the less 4 ¥ 
member of the Commonwealth. Nevertheless, if the f r 
and expansion of trade and economic development between the 
United Kingdom and the Dominions and Colonies plays any 
part at all in long-range policy, then the sterling area must be 
regarded as an essential factor in it. In the short run, it is 
perhaps enough merely to ask what would happen to the existing 
volume of trade within the Commonwealth if it all suddenly 
became subject to exchange control. 


But if the maintenance of the sterling area is an conti 
British interest, it cannot te achieved without cost. One aspect 
of the cost appears in the dollars that will have to be found 
out of the central reserve for the sterling area countries. 
Furthermore, if the sterling area countries are to cut down 
their purchases of dollar goods, they can reasonably require 
some assurance of essential deliveries from the United King- 
dom. A certain volume of “ unrequited exports ” is an essential 
condition of the continuance of the sterling area, and those 
who inveigh against unrequited exports might be invited to 
bear this in mind. But beyond this, the supreme price that 
Britain must pay if it wishes to keep the sterling area in working 
order is to solve its own balance-of-payments problem as soon 
as may be. The sterling area is built on confidence and ifi at 
is to endure it can only be on the basis of a solvent Britain. 
In some ways sterling is now living on a goodwill and tradition 
built up in the past. The monetary system represented by the 
sterling area grew to its stature and eminence because 
possessed qualities of universal acceptability and free convettir 
bility. These in turn depended on the fact that Britain wat 
paying its way. If there are deep-seated and long-term threats 
to the sterling area today they derive not in the main from 
abuses of its facilities on the part of its members, or irom 
objections to it on the part of outsiders, but from.the possiouily 
of continued weakness at the centre. Its future. in other’ ‘WOR 
is in Britain’s own hands, sgoeee 
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NOTES OF 


Mr Bevin now personifies common-sense and imperturba- 
pility—both invaluable qualities in his difficult post. He chides 
idealists and enthusiasts as lustily as did Colonel Blimp in the 
thirties. His advocacy of patience and piecemeal ‘experiment in 
the task of knitting together Western Europe is as weighty as a 
quotation from Burke. And his self-confidence has reached the 
point where he can open an eagerly awaited foreign affairs debate 
with a speech lasting less than an hour, and ccntaining nothing 
for the headlines save the blunt statement “We are in Berlin 
as of right. It is our intention to stay there.” 

The House seemed disappointed on Tuesday with his sober 
and restricted report of progress, partly because it wanted some- 
one in authority to analyse its fears of war, partly because so 
much faith is now pinned to Western Union that believers want 
to hear of miracles and cures performed on the tortured body 
of Western Europe. Mj Bevin was wise not to offer such signs. 
They would only obscure the fact that the structure of com- 
mittees and agreements which now represents Western “con- 
solidation ” was built up with so much hard negotiation: that what 
has been done for economic co-operation.in ten months, and for 
political and military in three is really quite impressive. To have 
tun parallel to this work any crusade for a European parliament 
or for regional security might have frightened the timid and 
cautious Foreign Ministers who have yet to gather round the “ hard 
core” of the Brussels Powers. : 

But Mr Bevin must know, from those trade union days to which 
he so often refers, that no one has ever captured imaginations with 
committee work. There is no sign yet in Western Europe that 
ordinary men and women are distracted from their daily cares 
and fears by the vision of a united, prosperous and ‘strong West. 
And there will be none until there is some pledge from states- 
men like Mr Bevin that, when it comes to the pinch, the right to 
make certain important decisions will lie not with individual 
governments but with governments in council. 


* * * 


Sacrificing Sovereignty 


It is true that in the debate Mr Bevin spoke of “ sacrificing 
narrow and national interests—and in some cases very sub- 
Santial interests—in favour of the common European good.” 
And Mr Attlee said “ we are prepared with other Powers to pool 
some degree of authority.” This is encouraging—but what 
interests, and at what stage? This is the kind of senience tnat 
foreign correspondents in London include in their messages 
knowing that it will be cut if space is. tight. 

Mr Bevin seems to think that all his critics want him to indulge 
in “academic discussions of sovereignty.” On the contrary some 
of them want to know—for example—whether the Foreign Secre- 
tary can persuade Mr Bevan to accept a cut in his housing pro- 
gtamme if a West Epropean plan demands that France should 
have timber at the expense of Britain. And it'is not only idealists 
in this country who are asking what he means by “a wholly new 
conception of sovereignty throughout the world.” The question 
is being asked by Germans who have no sovereignty—and by 
Congressmen who will vote for or against the next instalments 
of European aid in 1949. It is also being asked in a more aggres- 
Sive and worried way by the most ardent defenders of national 
sovereignty in Europe today—the Communists. 


x * * 


Nine Months or Twelve ? 


As had been rumoured, the party conference on the reform 
of the House of Lords has broken down. But at first sight the 
White Paper (Cmd. 7380), giving a summary of what was achieved 
by the discussions of the last three months, shows that far more 
agreement was reached than could have been hoped for when 
the Parliament Bill of 1947 was in the Commons. For on the 
composition of the House of Lords the representatives of all three 
re agreed to place before their parties far-reaching proposals. 
] would secure as far as possible that a permanent majority 
in the Lords would not be granted to any party ; they 
abolish hereditary membership and substitute appointment of 
members, from hereditary peers and life peers, on. grounds of 
Personal distinction or public service ; they would allow women 
Members, and provide for the inclusion of certain descendants of 
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the Sovereign, certain lords spiritual and the law lords; they 
would provide for payment of members, and would enable 
members who neglected their duties or became unfitted to perform 
them to be disqualified. Peers who were not appointed to be the 
rechristened “ Lords of Parliament ” would be entitled to stand for 
election to the Commons and to vote like other citizens. 

Final agreement to these proposals, however, was dependent 
on general agreement over the powers of the House of Lords as 
well as its composition, and it was here that the conference broke 
down. The Parliament Bill proposes that ‘to override the Lords’ 
veto a Bill must pass the Commons in only two successive 
sessions, instead of three as at present, and after only one year, 
instead of two, has elapsed between its second reading in the 
Commons in the first session.and its third reading in the second 
session. Where the conference broke down was not on: the 
question of whether, there should be a, period. of delay or, not 
but on how long that period should be. The representatives of 
both the main parties put forward a compromise. The Labour 
representatives agreed to change the period from one year after 
second reading to nine months after third reading. This, they 
argued, would. give the Lords plenty of time to consider a dis- 
puted Bill if it had taken a long time to pass through the 
Commons. The compromise proposed by the Conservatives was 
that the minimum period of delay should be twelve months ftom 
the third reading in the Commons. 

. 


On the face of it the difference looks trivial. But, according to 
the Government and Opposition representatives, it masks a funda- 
mental difference of opinion on the functions of the House.of 
Lords. The Government maintains that its delaying powers 
exist to give the Commons a chance to change their minds, having 
regard to the state of public opinion on the disputed measure. 
The Conservatives want the people to speak their minds more 
directly, through a general election. A period of twelve months 
would allow this verdict to be obtained for disputed. measures 
introduced in the fourth session of a quinquennial Parliament, 
whereas the Government’s representatives declared that the effec- 
tiveness of the fourth session for legislation should be ensured. 

It is not, however, likely that the mass of the electorate. will 
appreciate the point of this difference of opinion. For most 
people it will be seen as a dispute over twelve months or nine. 
And if the Lords throw out the Parliament Bill as a result of the 
conference’s failure to agree, the odds are that on this issue the 
people will not support them. 


ees 
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* * * 


The Party Dotted Line 


However ungrudging may be one’s agreement with official 
Labour that Mr Platts-Mills and other recalcitrants of the same 
kidney should have no place in a party adhering to the principles 
of Western democracy, and however outrageous the offence for 
which they were arrdigned, the subsequent flourishing of Trans- 
port House’s big stick to left, right and centre is a deplorable 
spectacle ; particularly. when internal disciplinary action is accom- 
panied by a campaign against co-operation, for even the most 
urgently desirable common ends, between Governments of 
different political shades. Before Dr Dalton’s egregious sabotage 
of Western Union, the threat of party displeasure held over the 
heads of those MPs proposing to attend the Hague conference 
might have been dismissed as a politically necessary pro forma 
gesture, designed to balance the party’s attitude to the actuall 
very different, but superficially similar, Left deviation of the Nenni- 
goats. This is no longer possible. The screws are visibly tighten- 
ing ; henceforward members are to subscribe to the Party line, the 
whole Party line and nothing but the Party line—in the case of 
the Nenni sinners a dotted line to be signed on by first post 
Thursday, or else— 

The limits of party discipline are hard, if not impossible, to 
determine a priori: The tie of common interest in which the 
party system originated has evolved, in theory at least, into a unity 
of principle ; the interpretation of that principle in terms of the 
casting of Aye and No votes in the House of Commons on particu- 
lar issues has long been a prerogative of the party aaa 


with abstention from ‘voting as a possible but s 
be-used loophole for individual conscience mat yesdiiecei We 


than the other major parties, Labour has always shown an anxiety 
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House ; an attitude understandable enough given the vulnerability 
of any Socialist body to Communist permeation, by too" easily 
translated by illiberal minds into outright” regiméntation, No 
doubt (as a leading article this week argues) many of Labour’s 
present troubles result not merely from the internal stresses 
which must face any party enjoying its first term of genuine 
power after a lifetime of almost unbroken opposition, but also 
from the very completeness of electoral victory—-which showed up 
any carelessness in the selection of candidates not seriously ex- 
pected to win. Such errors can be remedied with comparatively 
little scandal in 1950 ; but that does not make matters easier now. 
The present rain of ultimata, excommunications and interdicts, 
however, is inexcusable ; they only show that spiritually Labour 
is drawing dangerously near to that which it condemns. 


* * * 


Wise Counsel from the BMA 


At last there seems to be some hope that the dispute between 
Mr Bevan and the medical profession will come to an end. The 
latest—and, one hopes, the last—plebiscite taken by the British 
Medical Association shows, it is true, another majority against 
the national health service, even after the amendments promised 
by Mr Bevan, But the majority has fallen considerably. To the 
question put to the whole profession, including its retired members 
—do you approve or disapprove of the National Health Service 
Act in view of the modifications now proposed ?—25,842 answer 
that they disapprove and 14,620 that they approve. In the 
February plebiscite, before Mr Bevan made his gesture, the 
comparable figures were 40,814 and 4,735. It is, however, interest- 
ing to note that doctors already working full-time in the public 
service, including Government service and local authority service, 
are still on balance against the Act, although the majority this 
time is very small. 

The more crucial question, however, was whetaer doctors not 
already in the public service intend to join the national health 
service. Altogether 13,891 doctors are not in favour of joining, 
against 12,799 in favour. In February, the comparable figures 
were 25,340 and 4,084. The BMA had again declared that it 
would not advise the profession to stand out unless at least 13,000 
general practitioners declared that they would not join. Actually, 
only 9,588 said that they would not join, compared with 8,639 
who intend to join ; there were also some 2,000 abstentions. In 
February, 17,000 general practitioners declared that they would 
Stand out. 

Faced with a change of mind on the part of general practitioners, 
consultants and specialists, and doctors working whole-time in 
voluntary hospitals, the Council of the BMA has taken the only 
sensible course in recommending doctors to co-operate in the 
new service. The recommendation still has to be approved by 
a representatives’ meeting, to be held at the end of this month, 
but although there may be some hard words, the Council’s recom- 
mendation is not likely to be refused. 

The dispute, therefore, is probably over. But the success of 
the health service is not thereby assured. One of the Council’s 
recommendations suggests that people should be informed that 
for reasons outside the control of the profession the improvements 
promised by the Government will not be available for some time 
because of the shortages of doctors, nurses, equipment and 
premises. A public warning of this sort is certainly badly needed, 


* * * 


Canada’s Future Role 


It has been apparent for some tume that Canadian foreign 
policy might be moving in new directions—which does not mean 
towards new formula. The remarkable speech made Jast week 
‘bv Mr St. Laurent, Secretary of State for External Affairs, gave 
some broad hints of what these directions are likely to be, without 
any of the precise definitions which might have divided instead 
of uniting Canadian opinion. He repudiated the idea that 
Canada could isolate itself from the measures being taken in other 
countries against Communism ; he subscribed to the Marshall- 
Bevin doctrine that only a great political and productive effort 
can weaken the “ accumulated forces of social discontent ” ; and he 
wecognised the strategic interdependence with the United States 
imposed by geography and expressed through their joint defence 
arrangements. 

_ But there stood out sharply from the rest of his speech two 
si tions: that defence and economic co-operation might be 
developed most effectively through regional arrangements, 
? 
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consult together on how best to establish “a 


league.” It might grow out of the plans for Western Union ij, 


"LG kom Europe. "a ST OR Gigs 
“Tt is possible that Mr St. Laurent sees in such suggestiong 
way out of the present British difficulty—often hinted at by 
Mr Bevin and his colleagues and even more often openly di 
in Western capitals—of finding ways to develop with 
Continental political and economic links which will not disturh or 
break the more indefinable ties of the Commonwealth. — It wij 
not have escaped the notice of Dominion governments that the 
Brussels Treaty is open to them, or that talks on a possible 
western customs union have several times brought up the idea 
of creating a system of preferences over the area covered by ‘the 
Western countries and their dependencies. Sb 
Unfortunately, in spite of the British Government’s professed 
willingness to call a Commonwealth conference to discuss theg 
questions, the difficulties in the way of an early meeting are ye 
great. The solution might be for London to conduct bilateral] talks 
with each Dominion and to take the responsibility for sorting oy 
and grouping together the various views about future political and 
economic policy developments in the Commonwealth. 
these hints from Canada by the favoured candidate for the 
Premiership should not pass unnoticed. # 


* x x 
India and Commonwealth 


The appointment of Mr Rajagopalachari as Governor-General 
of India in succession to Lord Mountbatten has given as much 
pleasure in London as it seems to have given in Delhi. He j 
a man who has won universal respect for his austerity of life, 
steadfastness of conviction and unfailing will to reconciliation in 
political conflicts. As former Prime Minister of Madras and 
recently Governor of West Bengal, he has shown his qualities 
as a statesman, and his elevation to the position of Governor. 
General gives assurance of constructive effort in Delhi both for 
the improvement of relations with Pakistan—for Mr Raj 
chari was the first Congress leader to recognise the Mosler 
right to a state of their own and incurred much unpopularity in 
his own party for doing so—and for working out the Political 
adjustments required in order that both India and P, 
may decide to remain in the association of nations for which t 
formula of “ Dominion status ” provides. 

Now that Mr Noel Baker is home again from Lake Success, 
it is to be hoped that he will apply himself with energy 
preparing proposals to deal with the problems which would arise 
as soon as the three younger and four older Dominions met in 
council for the first time to discuss common military and economic 
interests. It is a critical moment for the Commonwealth and, 
if the tide is not taken at the turn, no such opportunity may ev 
occur again.» The United Kingdom and seven Dominions x 
have to find a new concept of association, perhaps even a 
title, to perpetuate their historic community in a changing 
Now that the India Office is a thing of the past, the field. lie 
open to Mr Noel Baker and his departmental junior Mr Gordc 
Walker whose Commonwealth Relations Office has possibilities 
and responsibilities not yet fully understood by Cabinet Ministers. 
Execution of the Brussels Pact alone will need more thorough 
consultation with the Dominions than has so far been customary. 





* * * 


Policies in Palestine 


In his review of foreign policy in the Commons, Mr Bevin 
made a reference to Palestine which gave rise to speculation 
about a change in British policy. He said: vi 

We have always made it clear that if there was agreement 

between Jews and Arabs for a cease fire order or a tem 
truce or some other kind of interim Government working tow 

a final settlement, and if we were ‘approached by all concerned to 
render assistance in conjunction with others—I repeat, in cea 
tion with others—this would create a new situation and we should 
have to consider it most carefully. ale 


Mr Bevin did indeed reiterate that there was no question @ 
Britain going back on its decision to surrender the Mandate 


Saturday, but his. words seemed to. gain extra point from. 
sudden reinforcement of British troops in Palestine a few.¢ 
previously and from the vigorous lead which Mr Creech 
was giving the Special Assembly after so many months of Brius 
Passiveness at | ; ag 
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British response. But this again would read too much into the 
situation. America is already committed to some kind of enforce- 
ment action, “in conjunction with others,” of its various truce 
and Trusteeship plans, and Mr Bevin’s words were at most an 
encouraging gesture. Mr ‘Creech Jones, for his part, has been 
pressing in Lake Success for a strictly practical plan—first a 
truce, and secondly the creation of a neutral authority to hold 
Palestine assets after the Mandate, to further mediation between 
Arabs and Jews, and to act as a unifying central authority on 
behalf of the United Nations. 

In Palestine, the Arabs are for the moment beaten and leader- 
jess, but the cease-fire which was brought about in Jaffa and 

rusalem this week was only secured by the vigorous intervention 
of the strengthened British forces. It is precarious, and it would 
be a great temptation to the Jews if, on May 15th, British forces 
were withdrawn without being replaced, to exploit their temporary 
advantage. And events in Jaffa have shown that the Irgun- 
Hagana merger does not mean the Irgun is under control. If a 
truce fails in the rest of Palestine, it is not conceivable that 
Jerusalem could be isolated from the conflict without complete 
neutralisation and demilitarisation under an international authority 
with adequate force. 

Outside Palestine, Mr Bevin confirmed that Britain had been 
using its influence in the Arab states to prevent further inter- 
vention and secure a truce. So far as most of the Arab govern- 
ments were concerned, these moves were certainly welcome. They 
are most reluctant to venture their armies in Palestine, but they 
have their own public opinion to think of, and are in the uncom- 
fortable position of risking their own future stability as much if 
they do intervene as if they do not. A probable exception is 
King Abdullah, whose own ambitions include an outlet to the 
sea and who may yet emerge as a saviour of the Arabs, On the 
whole the short-term outlook for Palestine has slightly improved 
in the past week, but that is all that can be said. 


x * x 


“Third Force ’’ Prospects in France 


M. Schuman’s coalition Government, having tripped up 
immediately the Assembly met after its Easter recess, will have 
to jump many higher hurdles as more controversial issues on the 
patliamentary agenda are reached. Last week’s debate, which 
ended with the Government being defeated by a small majority 
(composed of Gaullists, Communists and Radicals) concerned 
technical clauses of the proposed statute of the nationalised civil 
aviation company, Air France. The Government chose not to 
make a political issue of the vote, and the amended Bill has now 
gone through. 

Nevertheless, the incident demonstrated again the precarious 
parliamentary backing of the present “ Third Force” Cabinet, 
which depends for its survival on the approval of centre parties 
outside the “Third Force,” many of whom are now openly 
advocating an enlarged anti-Communist front, stretching from 
the Socialists to the Gaullists. Hitherto these people have been 
too frightened to provoke a political interregnum: each time 
the Government’s majority dwindled (seven times between Christ- 
mas and Easter) M. Schuman tabled a vote of confidence and, 
with the fear of disorder still vivid after last November, his 
appeal always succeeded. 

The force which kept the Government from falling apart was 
unquestionably fear of Communism, at its most defensive and 
negative. This fear is much less intense since the defeat of 
the Popular Front in the Italian elections, and timid right- 
wing souls may now risk provoking a crisis, rather than endure 
the continued displeasure of their shop-keeping clientéle with 
M. Mayer’s fiscal policy. Similarly, timid left-wingers may 
risk a crisis rather than the displeasure of their proletarian 
clientéle over the wage-freezing policy to which the Government 
is firmly pledged. Other issues too have threatened to tear the 
Third Force apart: for example the lengthening of the conscrip- 
tion term from one year to eighteen months, denounced by the 
National Council of the Socialists (SFIO) last week, but supported 
by the Progressive Catholic Minister of War, M. Tietgen ; and 
now reduced by a Cabinet compromise to fifteen. 

The Gaullists, impatient for office, are waiting for just this 
kind of crisis to stake their claim to establish order and authority 
personified by the General—against anarchy and the impotence 
of the derided political parties. If the “Third Force” feel 
confident of their own ability to handle difficulties as they arise, 
there is no reason, economic or political, ‘why they should not 
even now, salvage their majority. Outside parliament they are 
unlikely to be overthown by extra-legal action, since recent 
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demonstrations have shown how firmly they control the police 
and the prefectorial authorities. — - 

The outlook for the “ Third Force” therefore remains unsettled. 
Much will depend on the support the present Government gets 
from the Western Allies, and on whether the Americans will 
indicate a preference for a French regime further to the right. 
Even more will depend on Kremlin strategy and on whether the 
French Communists are instructed to organise strikes, sabotage 
and disorder, which would certainly provoke reaction in favour 
of de Gaulle among the deputies. 


* * * 


Church versus State in Belgium 


It is unfortunate that M. Spaak should have had to face a 
political crisis at home within a month of being elected chairman 
of the Organisation for European Economic Co-operation. The 
crisis developed out of the century-old issue of State versus Church 
control of the schools. The Belgian Government had proposed 
to pay a subsidy to Catholic technical colleges in order to. help 
recruiting for industry. The proposal was presented to the 
Chamber of Deputies by the Socialist Minister of Education, 
M. Huysman, on April 13th and. aroused immediate opposition 
from certain groups in the Socialist party. The opposition 
increased until at the beginning of this week the group of 
Socialists in the Govetfnment Coalition was defeated at a party 
meeting, and on Wednesday M. Spaak and his Cabinet resigned. 

The quarrel between Church and State over: educat:on is one 
of the fundamental issues that still divides parties on the Conti- 
nent. Although, for the most part, it is concealed from British 
observers by more modern disputes such as those over wages and 
working hours, when it does come to the surface it arouses deep 
and bitter feelings. M. Spaak seems to have decided to try to 
bring the Socialists round to a more tolerant attitude towards 
the controversy, but for the moment he has succeeded only in 
splitting the Socialist party. His reputation in Belgium is so 
high, however, that he should be able to survive ths latest out- 
burst of old recriminations, but the episode is a reminder that 
there are questions still alive across the Channel which federalists 
—especially British ones—tend to forget. 


* * * 


Mr Shinwell Does it Again 


Mr Shinwell has a genius for dropping bricks. And as 
usual, if they are dropped often enough, a few are bound to 
crack to good purpose. It was thus refreshing to hear at least 
one Minister admit that the Government had been carried away 
by its enthusiasm for nationalisation and that 

there was far too little detailed preparation in the formulation 
of schemes of nationalisation, and that in consequence we found 
ourselves with legislation that had to be applied without the 
necessary blueprints. . 


T has been said that there are three kinds 
of intelligence: 
INTELLIGENCE, HUMAN 
INTELLIGENCE, ANIMAL 
INTELLIGENCE, MILITARY 


The Economist Intelligence Unit, however, is 
concerned with a fourth category: INTELLI- 
GENCE, ECONOMIC. Our specialist staff of 
research workers and statisticians can provide 
information on industries, agriculture, com- 


modities, banking, finance and commerce, at 
home and abroad. If you will send us details 
of your needs, we shall be glad to put our 
services at your disposal. 


The Economist Intelligence Unit 


22, RYDER STREET. ST. JAMES’S. 
LONDON, S.W.1. 


Telephone: WHltehall 1511, Ext. 13. 
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Even if naive, this is honest, and Mr Shinwell cannot be a popular 
person among Ministers at present for being so forthright. 

The rest of his speech was not, however, so satisfactory It 
appears that nationalisation is “only a means to an end,” but 
that end is not the efficiency of the industry nationalised or the 
good of the workers and consumers. Apparently industries are 
not nationalised to make them serve the community more use- 
fully, but to prove that nationalisation as a principle is right. 
Therefore the Coal Board must be successful to prove that the 
Labour Party’s principles are right, not to provide the nation 
with better and cheaper coal. Such views are nonsense, but they 
explain the pressure behind the Government to move stil] further 
along the road of nationalisation ; indeed on this theory the more 
efficient an industry before nationalisation, the more tempting for 
the Government to prove that nationalisation works by taking 
it over. The enthusiasm for nationalisation appears to work in 
inverse ratio to the degree of personal responsibility. While 
experience of difficulties has taught the Cabinet discretion, less 
responsible Ministers and still more the rank and file clamour 
for more nationalised industries. In a subsequent speech, Mr 
Shinwell went on to say that the Socialists would never be 
satisfied until they had nationalised all the major industries of 
the country and “have introduced the right democratic content 
into the nationalised industries.” 


* w * 


The Coal Board Tussle 


Mr Shinwell’s emphasis on changing the spirit within the 
nationalised industries appeared to be directed as much against the 
management of the Coal Board as against irresponsibility among 
the men. His criticism of those who were “ castigating and criti- 
cising the men in the mines” was presumably a rap over the 
knuckles for Sir Charles Reid. Mr Shinwell was speaking to the 
miners in Edinburgh, and it was only three weeks ago that Sir 
Charles made a forthright speech to Scottish miners (referred to 
in The Economist of April 24th) reproaching them for preventing 
the fruits of mechanisation from appearing in greater output. 

Divergencies in point of view between Ministers and members 
of nationalised Boards are not unhealthy, if kept within reasonable 
limits. But remarks such as those made by Mr Shinwell at the 
same meeting about the “silly fatuous nonsense ” being talked 
about a deficit in the nationalised mining industry go far beyond 
what any responsible Minister can say. It is outrageous to 
suggest that those who are concerned at the rise in coal costs are 
only interested in reducing wages and lengthening hours. The 
price of coal is fundamental to the wellbeing or otherwise of the 
country’s economy, and it is the craziest frivolity to suggest that 
the miners have not a personal share in those costs and respon- 
sibility for them. 

This is the sort of attitude which makes the issues now being 
fought out at Waleswood Colliery, near Sheffield, much harder to 
solve. Waleswood is a test case, for the same decisions must be 
settled in dozens.of other.pits all over the country, and. unless 
the Board’s decision to close the pit is upheld there is no hope of 
increasing the efficiency of the industry and reducing costs. In 
this case it would require the investment of about £250,000 to 
keep Waleswood going for another seven years. Most of the coal 
in this pit can be obtained through neighbouring pits, which could 
be developed more economically, and with the prospect of 60 
to 100 years of life before them. From a financial and technical 
point of view the case agaimst pouring more.money into Wales- 
wood is very strong. The human issues are more difficult since 
the men strongly dislike moving elsewhere. «But provided that 
reasonable efforts are made to smooth the transfer, there can be 
no justification for weakness. In the long run the men stand to 
lose far more from inefficiency. The National Union of Mine- 
workers have recognised this in principle. They must now per- 
suade their members to carry it out in practice. 


* ‘ * x 


Wages Policy 


The latest pamphlet of the Design for Freedom Committee, 
Mr Peter Thorneycroft’s “ Design for Wages,” is a sort of pom- 
pom gun, peppering a wide area of public opinion. It is an essay 
in public education, a reasoned account of the evils of inflation ; 
it is a party squib, an attack .on the. Labour Government’s sins 


in this field ; itis also, indeed pred a special appeal to 
trade unionists to aa. Skaters between trade 
union freedom (and indeed effective survival) and central plan 


3 to recognise that in spite of all 





ning of prices 


enterprise Codlin’s the friend, not, Socialist ‘Short... The first’ tu, 
targets have been hit before, many times, and. Mr Thorneyeroh, 
ile dismissing Sir Stafford Cripps’s £330 million susplug” 





is the third aim, the framing of a convincing argument for 
union opinion, which is the most interesting and the 
difficult. Trade unions, he opines, ought to press for 
wages ; that is their job, while the Government’s job is not to 
arbitrate between admissible and inadmissible claims, or vaguely 
to preach restraint, but to create those conditions in which, auto. 
matically, the inadmissible will in fact be rejected. He de 3 
very pertinently the function of wage movements in a 
economy, the link between the demand for a product and 
demand for labour, and the manner in which that function jg” 
inhibited and that link broken by the imposition of a nationa} 
wages policy. tg: 

This is all very well, and very well done. But like so many 
accounts of the superiority of the well-tried and ¢ Peto an 

plan, 







price system over the improvised and creaking pseudo- 
does some telescoping of long and short term processes and . 
lems. Let it be granted that inflation has distorted the y, 
maldistributing workers, capital, incomes and bargaining power: 
that this inflation can be laid to the Government’s charge ; and 
that its speedy and effective reversal, while highly uncomfortable 
is perfectly possible. It still remains true that the redistributh 
of workers, capital, incomes and bargaining power cannot be 
instantaneous ; and that until it is achieved, and in order to speed 
it up, a “ wages policy ” is essential. Recovery is hardly furthered 
by telling the unions that any appeal for the consideration of their 
claims in a national contest is a step in a process towards their 
abolition or enslavement. Much, however, must be forgiven to 
a man who can write that : 
Dr Dalton’s resignation from his office was welcomed by a cisde 
far wider even than his colleagues in the Cabinet. 


* ® & 


Forward from Bogota 


The Bogota Conference ended quietly last week with th 
signing of the charter of the Organisation of American States. 
By it a new regional organisation within the framework of Une 
is established and a new and stronger version of the Pan-American 
Union. Its most important provisions deal with the peacefill 
settlement of disputes between members, and lay down the pro- 
cedure for mediation, arbitration and the reference of legal ques 
tions to the International Court. The recognition of de facto 
governments and of territories acquired by force—knotry problems 
in Latin America—the propagation of doctrines leading to aggre® 
sion and the political and civil rights of women are also coveted. 

The resolutions on European colonies in the Western Hemi- 
sphere and on combating anti-democratic infiltration will attract 
wider attention. The resolution on Europe’s retention of colonies, 
on which the United States and Brazil abstained from voting, 
contented itself with a grand:loquent declaration of their undesit- 
ability, and a decision to set up a central commission in Havat 
to study the whole problem. Even so, the British Coverall 
was prompt to protest in defence of its rights, set 

The agreement on economic co-operation, signed the day aftet 
the official end of the Conference, is of particular importance. It 
deals with financial and technical co-operation and the principles 
for handling scarce commodities. It also relaxes the conditions 
on which foreign capital'may operate in Latin America and assures 
prompt and adequate payments for expropriation. The need 
American investments is thus accepted. Whether private American 
capital will consider Latin America even now a better risk that 
Europe remains to be seen—but Europe has nothing to offer a 
tempting as the prospect of rich new oilfields. ail 
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again on Tuesday as a Preparatory Commission. During the firs 
eight months of its existence, which began in July, 1947, it 

repatriated or resettled over 192,000 displaced persons: 
refugees. It is reckoned that betweem 800,000 and 900,000: 
still to be resettled, of whom over 630,000 are under the dif® 
care of the IRO. If it is to complete its task in three a 
is supposed to do, resettlement will have to-be speeded up, 

ally as little more can be done by way of repatriation. M« 
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thie still enduring ‘boredom of life in’ refugee’ carp are much 
vip SIA of POUCA, Pe ee oe TEP 
ir homelands. : salah ie 
‘That more spectacular inroads have niot yet been made into this 
ptoblem is partly the fault of the interested Governments, which 
have not realiséd that to dole out inadequate funds is false 
oiiomy. If the IRO ‘is not to continue indefinitely it must be 
provided with’ a budget sufficient not only to cover the cost of 


maintaining the DPs in camps for the time being, but also to pay ~ 


the cost of their resettlement when new homes have been found 
for them. Instead of the $150 million it had hoped for, the IRO 
has had to make do with $119 million during the present fiscal 
year, and at the moment over 70 per cent of its resources are being 
used up in maintaining the camps. As a résult, in March nearly 

DPs were provided with everything except the money to 
pay their passages to their new homes. At present the IRO is 
limiting new admissions to its camps to special hardship cases, 
and it has approved a British proposal that Governments should 
be asked to form, by advance contributions to next year’s budget, 
a special fund of $10 million for the charter of ships. Thus, money 
which might be used next year to maintain DPs in their present 
unsatisfactory existence will be used this year to get them to new 
homes. 

Increased financial contributions will not provide a permanent 
solution to the problem of the DPs, so long as there is not 
more readiness on the part of member countries to take them in. 
That is the roor of the matter. And of the countries which do 
most in this way it is the United States which shows the greatest 
reluctance. At the moment both Houses of Congress are con- 
sidering Bills to admit, in one case case 100,000 DPs, and in the 
other 200,000, over a period of two years. If either gets through 
it will only be after a hard struggle. Americans who oppose them, 
largely on the score of housing and other shortages, should 
remember that exactly the same and greater obstacles exist in this 
country ; yet of the 192,000 repatriated or resettled by IRO during 
the first eight months of its existence Britain took in over 40,000 
and the United States only just over 12,000. 


x * * 
Price Reduction and the Subsidies 


Following the example of the co-operative societies, most of 
the multiple retail stores have reduced their prices for certain 


tide of inflation. Yet it is s y not a coincidence that ‘the foo 
stuffs which are reduced in price are’ precisely+ those which’ are 
heavily subsidised. The actual weekly reduction to the housewife 
is under 2d. per person or about 7d, for a family with four ration 
books. Is this a sufficient incentive to prevent demands from her 
husband for a further increase in his wages? From the ‘house- 
wife’s point of view, these price changes are obviously in the 
right direction, and they emphasise once again that retail margins 
are ample for the large retailers. 

Reduced prices may reflect a counter-inflationary tendency in 
the economy, and perhaps the fact that. these reductions have 
been agreed to is a sign that something of the sort is happening. 
But to put prices down as a means of starting a counter-inflation 
is false reasoning. Price reductions are anti-inflationary only if 
the public’s savings are increased by an amount equivalent to 
the reductions. A sounder policy would have been to maintain the 
retail prices and reduce the subsidies. If these retail prices had 
in fact. been kept at their maximum levels—nobody would suggest 
that they are out of reach of any income group, especially since 
the ration allowed for each of the foodstuffs concerned is so 
small—and the subsidies reduced by an amount equivalent to 
the recent price reductions, the Government would have saved 
over £25 million a year. This is undoubtedly a more effective 
way of combating inflation than retail price reductions whose 
immediate result is to place more purchasing power in the 
pockets of the people. 


* * * 


More Newsprint ? 


It appears that no battering on the door nor whistling be- 
neath the windows of the room in the Board of Trade, where 
newsprint policy is decided, have caused its inmates to make any 
clarification of their policy. Two statements this week have, 
indeed, been made, one in the House of Commons and one by 
Mr Hoffman, administrator for Marshall aid in Washington, but 
neither so far answers the vital question about whether larger 
newspapers will in the future be possible. 










Quality 
built the 
renown of 


the Havana 


Quality must 
be the test of 
the Jamaican 
Cigar. 
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* MADE AND SHIPPED 8Y HOUSES WITH THE FAMILY 
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@ A film-strip is a series of still 
pictures on a short length of 
film. This one dealing with 
nature study was prepared by 
Prof. H. Hewer for 
mon Ground’s Primary 

Biology Series. 









IN EDUCATION=— 
SEEING IS REMEMBERING 


The ‘ Kodaslide’ Projector—a magic lantern brought 
up to date—throws the vivid image of slide or film-strip 
on to the class-room 


they remember, Perhaps the ‘ Kodaslide’ Projector can 
solve your visual education 


problem. 
~—“KODAK 
Write to 


ZK KODAK LIMITED «© DEPT, E555 « KINGSWAY «¢ LONDON © W.C.2 
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“a gloomy picture of the newsprint position. 
imports of newsprint and pulp for the home m 
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suffice 
to maintain four-page papers of this year Ee eeidents ats all 
occurred. Stocks are, however, now so that the smallest 
failure to achieve the umport aitirenune would have disastrous 
results. Last year, when stocks were much higher, restrictions in 
imports and the drought in Scandinavia brought crisis very near: 
this -year there is no margin for any errors in estimates and the 


position is dangerously unstable. For the year 1949 nothing ’ 


definite is known, but the Government’s warning that, it might 
cut imports from Canada and Newfoundland still further next 
year—to. save dollars—would mean either lower circulations or 
smaller papers. 

Fortunately Mr Hoffman’s statement appears to mean that this 
really desperate situation will not arise. The figures so far given 
by him are incomprehensible to the experts over here, but they 
appear to mean one of two things. Either the four-page papers 
w.ll continue and Marshall dollars will be used to fill the gap 
between the Government's previous offer and the amount suffi- 
cient for.a reasonable continuance of four-page papers. Or— 
more desirable but less probable—the new supply of dollars will 
be used_to fulfil the earlier Canadian contracts on a six-page basis. 
The question must be decided urgently before the Canadians 
are forced to make long-term contracts with the Americans. 


* * * 


Poll on Class Consciousness 


The middle class is, in most people’s minds and certainly in 
those of the Government, a minority class; even a very small 
minority class, to be contrasted with the working masses who 
comprise a majority so huge as to be, according to some notorious 
pronouncements, the only group worth considering. The latest 
Gallup Poll suggests that, whatever the statistics of income may 
say, this view does not correspond to the social consciousness of 
individual citizens. Asked “If you had to say what social class 
you belonged 10, which would it be ?” 2 per cent of the sample 
questioned said “Upper class.” 6 per cent “Upper middle,” 
28 per cent “ Middle,” 13 per cent “ Lower middle,” and 46 per 
cent “Working ”—thus giving the three middle class groups 
taken together an actual numerical superiority over the masses. 
This distribution does not coincide, of course, with that of 
property or incomes; as Mr Nigel Balchin once wrote, “the 
middle class income is about as near to the middle of the real 
scatter of incomes as the thirty-third inch is to the middle of a 
yard. The replies to the question obviously did not use any 
economic criterion as a guide. What they did use remains 
obscure. The table also lacks s in that the working class 
remains unanalysed. It is, perhaps, y that anyone would 
deliberately classify himself, if given the opportunity, as a down- 
and-out, a hobo or a member of the Submerged Tenth, but the 
class difference between the tramp and the skilled artisan is at 
least as wide as that between upper and lower middle class—or, 
one may hesitantly suggest, between the Upper Class, the Best 
People and the rest of the bourgeoisie. 

Certainly anyone looking for a dividing line in the class struggle, 
cr for the centres of gravity of class solidarity, would find the 
Gallup results extraordinarily baffling. Even the expected pre- 
dominance of support for Labour in the working class and for 
Conservatism in the middle-to-upper classes (revealed by the 
answers to a subsequent question) is less well marked than one 
might, expect ; oily ere is significance in that the swing of 
the penduliim “towards | vatism is much more marked in 
the latter, though it is puzzling to find Liberal gaining 
ground, apparently, only in the lower groups. ther, while 
the poll may remove sOme preconceptions, it puts less that is 
definite in their place, and is probably more valuable as 2 minor 
sidelight on social psychology than.as.a.contribution to the under- 
standing of the British class structure. tit remains a fact of 
great, political..significance..that a. clear. majority.of. the: British 
people at least think they are in the middle class. 


* *x > 


Planning the Briar Patch 


It is often in small matters that the clash of’ opposing 
philosophies is most ae ad up. There could hardly be 
a vivider exam than the co a Mc. Leslie Kirby, ae 

anc om Hampden, wi e 
majesty x ee shape” Rae Rea District Council of 
Easthampstead, Berkshire.. Mr Kirby, with his own hands, on. his 





the right forms ; he did not ere with the local b er 
he contravened, blest word, the Town and Country ‘Aes 
When warned to move and pull down the offending su ing Ai 
“mislaid,” or at all events did not appropriately use, the paps 
necessary for a possible appeal. . His six > grace havine 
expired, the Council sent a squad of demolition workers ‘© Bu 
his home down, plank by plank, acne $9 and those © 
wife, children and invalid mother-in-law aca 
news—so much so that the Minister of town and Country Pian. 
ning has been compelled to take notice and has stopped 4 
demolition pending “an impartial examination” of the case, ; | 
The immediate normal reaction to this s of a decent nop, 
official person bred in a free country is one of sheer rage. (On 
can imagine, longingly, what G. K. Chesterton would have 94 
about it.) The tree is known by its fruits, and if this is the 
of planning, then planning is damnable; no abstract 
for its utility can stand up against the simple, child’s-pioneer 
of Mr Kirby. Of course second thoughts are more rational ; | 
arguments do stand up ; the greatest good of the greatest n 
demands a curb on the propensity of ingenious home-se 
create shanty-towns and rural slums. The Town and 
Planning Act is not discredited by Mr Kirby’s hard case. — 
other things are discredited: the hypocrisy which, with half the 
beauty spots of England defaced and defiled with barbed wire a 
rubbish, with Service departments riding roughshod at fhe 
pleasure over the Act, lifts its hands in righteous wrath" over. 
few cubic feet of misplaced bungalow ; and the hidebound rigy 
which could find no alternative penalty than outright et 


















That will perhaps be a suitable enough penalry—though it 

still be a harsh one—ten years hence, when the housing p 

may be solved, when: the incentive to; get even_an illicit roof oyer 
one’s head will be less overwhelming, and the consequences. of 
eviction will be less desperate. But it is about as appr 
now as the drowning of a stowaway because he ought Not, 10 
have come on board without a ticket. If anything can bring about 
a blind reaction against the whole painfully learned idea of com- 
munal control of the common environment, it is a succession of 
Briar Patch cases. gut 


x * x 


Minding the Milkman’s Business ~<- 


Milk may be innocent-look stuff, and full of vitamins. But 
the nation should beware ; a serpent lurks in the bottle, and it 
bears the odious name of consumer’s choice. This is a a 
abhorrent to all high thinkers who know what is best for 
other fellow, and anathema to the custodians of the true economic 
doctrine that the customer is always wrong. The Government 
has usually been sound on the need to exterminate this eighth 
deadly sin, and it must have been in a rare mood of reckless 
heterodoxy that it decided at the end of March that between 
May 3rd and May 15th the drinker of milk should be free w 
change his milkman, just as he has been free—more or less— 
to change his supplier of other foodstuffs. 

But bonds are not so easily broken. The glorious freedom of 
writing a new name on page RG13D/1 of the ration book seems 
likely to be reserved for a fortunate few. In many parts of the 
country the hideous spectre of more than one delivery van in the 
same road is evidently proving too much for the trade, which 
apparently fears that the next stage of economic heresy would be to 
let rch iret gli age It is facing this danger to its 
comfortable legal monopolies of the war and postwar years, how- 
ever, with steady cali—fortified by the assurance of Dr Summet- 
skill that milk distributors ate free to refuse new customers if they 
so desire. See eee is 10 refuse 





cannot. 

Arguments. against. SMeressing the amount of manpower in the 
distributive trades are as valid now as they hav: ever , and 
freedom for the consumer to choose any milkman ied core 
the war would involve quite unjustifiable cost. That 
valid case for the system of recent years—one supplier to 
Street, with the occasional intrusion of the ee yan 







without any safeguards, er ‘ 
an ample supply of milk for ho. ition “an 
efficient service might havea chance, and the consumer might 
some benefit. But there is ot. “And becaase’ of this, the 
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HE NAME SPENCE IS A 
household word in the world 
of heavy chemicals. SPENCE 
dates back to 1846 and its 

chemicals have always been re- 

spected for their high and con- 
sistent quality. Recently some 
interesting new products have been 
introduced, including materials 
for pharmaceutical specialities. An 
abridged booklet will gladly be 
sent to you giving a brief survey of 
SPENCE products, including: 




















a Alum, Aluminium Sulphate, Aluminium 
a, Chloride, Aluminium Nitrate, Alumina 
alf the White, Activated Alumina, Calcium 
re. and Carbonate, Detergents, Pharmaceutical 


Alumina, Sodium Aluminate, Sul- 
phuric Acid, Titanium salts, Silica, etc. 
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A better ladder for the fireman 


Firemen’s ladders have always been made of ash, 
but ash is now difficult to obtain, and working from 
solid lengths is a wasteful business. Better ladders 
can be more economically produced by bonding 
together strips of ash with Beetle cement. The 
mew ladders are made this way and they're 
stronger for it. 

We’reright at the top of the ladder in amino-plastics 
and we have helped to overcome many shortages 
of material, invariably improving the finished 
product in the process. So whether or not you 
yourself work in wood, you may find that a talk 
with our research and development workers 
means new, cheaper and better ways for you-—- | 



































BRITISH INDUSTRIAL 
PLASTICS LTD. 
I Argyll Street + London + Wr 











THE BRIDGE BETWEEN 


Every type of textile merchandise crosses this 
bridge: more economically than by any other route, 
It brings the retailer the quantities he needs at the 
times he needs them, and thus bridges the seasons. 
For the wholesaler’s buying transactions are often 
six to nine months ahead of market demand. . It is 


a great tribute to the efficiency of the wholesaler. 


that the toll of this bridge is so small. 


Issued in-the Interests of Economic Textile Distribution 


The Wholesale Textile Association, 75 Cannon Street,’ London, E.C4 
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bas been left free, if it se wishes, to carve up each 
tied roads of its own choosing in which there will be the 1 
of competition—and of service. Legally enfereed masiepolics are 
bad enough. But is not this the case of the Government 
offering a freedom and the trade® asséciation ensuring that it 
remaits, as far as they can contrive, a purely token freedom? 





* x * 


Executions in Greece 


The execution of 152 Communists im Greece last Tuesday 
and the threat to shoot a further 800 of the prisoners, who have 
beem im gaol for the past three years, has done much harm to 
the Greek Government. Such an action was net only an offence 
agaimst the moral standards of their allies in the west, but also 
politically unwise if any peaceful settlement of the civil war is 
ever to be attempted. The British Government have expressed 
the dismay and disgust which this kind of reprisal always arouses. 

Internally the executions, like similar executions during the 
war, can only serve to stiffen the antagonism of the Communists, 
enabling them to rally wavering fellow-travellers to their banner. 
Even im Britaim it has brought about the extraordinary spectacle 
of the editor of the Daily Worker offering to lead fellow London 
editors in moral jndignation against deeds more usually associated 


Letters to 
D-Day for Western Union 


Srr,—I note yout comments on my letter im your last week's 
issue. But when, during the war, was there “some pooling of 
sovereignty, some willingness to submit, im some defined questions, 
to the decision of a central authority,” without which, to use 
your words, “Western Union is merely a phrase of deception ?” 
What “central authority” was there im the case of the United 
States, the United Kingdom, and the rest of the British Common- 
wealth, savé President Roosev elt and Congress on the one hand, 
and Mr Churchill and the Prime Ministers of the British 
Commonwealth and their Cabinets and Parliaments on the other ? 
These authorities agreed to the creation of the Combined Chiefs 
of Staff and other combined bodies, which were under their direct 
control. And Commanders-in-Chief over all the combined forces 


From The Economist of 1848 


May 6, 1848 
WE deeply regret to cman: that the advisers of the Queen 
have committed her to the exploded fallacy of “ giving 
encouragement to the trade and industry of the United 
Kingdom,” by recommending the exclusive use of British 
manufactures. A few days since the Court Circular con- 
tained the following notice :— 


St. pantech Palace, April 29, 

The Lord Chamberlain has been commanded te announce 
to the ladies whe shall attend the eniieiieaes ta and shall 
be honoured with fnvitations to Buckingham Palace, that 
her Majesty the Queen, ever quien of giving encourage- 
ment to the trade and industry of the United Kingdom, 
and particularly so at this time of commercial depression, 
would wish te.see them in dress. of British manptantuge. 


* 

Even were no vidtation of a great ind ‘now almost uni- 
versally acknowledged a ne contained in the above pouics, 
common ‘prudence and policy should have prevented the 
appearance of such an announcement in aaa = BS tor 
and especially as coming from the British Cou 
trine more dangerous or suicidal for British beans could 
be promulgated to other countries. ‘We, more than any other 
people on earth, depend for the em of eur popula- 
tion upon me Soaeomgees of Britt anufactures in other 
coumfries. «. 

Such a notice, moreover,. at. the present moment, is on 
ge — ee little Soe ean gee hese as well 
as other. towns. rance, w 
contribute so ae pps good taste to oh toilette aa 
English ladies, and fies so much that is worthy of imitation 
by the British manufacturer, are no longer cither makers or 
sellers of goods. The arts of peaceful industry have suc- 
cumbed to the anarchy and confusion of revolutions. But 
whatever the practical effects of such a notice at this moment, 
ee ee ee ee rere 
Teceive so high a sanction. 


THE ECONOMIST, May 3, ii 
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Shorter Notes 


The month of March showed the highest number of Rb: 
completed in any month since the war. Twenty! thousand p 
manent houses were.completed compared with 16,000 in F 
and nearly 18,000 im December. At the present rate it 
be possible easily to reach a target of 200,000 for the year, 
labour force has remaned almost exactly stationary, which js 
surprising in view of the widespread years of oe ee 

* 


Teo much should not be read into Sir Stafford Cripps’ 
memt in the House of Commons on Monday that action oop 
cerming the activities of civil servants suspected of Communiy 
leamings has been temporarily suspended. The. Staff Side h 
been pressing for additional safeguards and talks have 
taking place concerning this. There are probably far 
difficulues in resolving the divergent views of the staff associ 
the Civil Service Clerical Association having a strong Communis 
streak among its leaders than for the other staff associati 
agree with the Treasury There appears ta be no weaken 
the Government's attitude. 


the Editor 4 


(such as General Bisenbower and General Alexander) were: bab 
pointed, subject of course to the Governments and the Combined 
Chiefs of Staff, but with the very wide and immensely important 
powers Commranders-in-Chief must have. 

If you mean that Westera Europe must co-operate now, ict 
did in war-time, im unifying defence plans, in standardising amms, 
in preparing plans on the assumption of a unified command if 
war were to come, I am al] with you, as I indicated in the last two 
sentences of my letter. % 

But that is a totally different thing from “some pooling ef 
sovereignty.” Congress and Parliament cannot transfer Some 
defined part of their sovereignty to another “central authority” 
without the latter becoming in its. sphere sovereign. If it were 
to be concerned with defence—which is hardly separable from 
foreign affairs and finance for defence—you would have created 
a sovereign body with authority over Western European defence, 
foreign affairs and fmance; What sort of a body would it be, and 
to whom responsible ? 

If you mean that existing Parliaments and Governments should 
remain sovereign, but go as» far as they can im creating, subject 
to them, Councils and/or Combined Chiefs of Staff and so on 
to co-operate, then that is what they are now doing. But in this 
case there is no pooling of sovereignty. In view of the amount 
of woolly thinking on this matter, it is highly important that we 
should be clear what we mean.—Yours faithfully, BraND 


ame 


SUC: 


[It is indeed important to be clear; that is what we have been 
urging. Lord Brand still seems to want jt left unclear. He wants fo 
pretend that there can be Sees deserving to be called “ Westem 
Union” without surrendering any sovereignty. We still insist thet 
he cannot have jt both ways. Tf he his array of 
questions, he appears to—that it is foolish to talk of any surrendet 
of sovereignty, then that is a perfectly tenable ( we 
do not agree with it). But. if so, he goes on 
Union” sale ts the cick af Seeietiee de aaiies sat Acer 
misconception in Evrope and in America. If, on a, he 
said. posites tar Sip case o ears te PERRET 
and possi is a Vv i ich cannot 
rushed, then we soe Ste ith him subject te 
(a) thar oe Oe pee ey ee 
(0) that tg eo Cia ae nipeean dete the 

that time is very 
strictly relevant ; but we i some of ; 
most certainly surrendered some of their sovereignty to the Combined 
Boards, —Epiron-.. 


ut 
f 
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‘Consumption Up or Down? 


S1r,—Detailed calculations ‘must be feserved for another place, 
But, in view of Mr Worswiek’s:di I should be grateful 
for space to recapitulate the logi¢ of 

r. We know the ie inetease. in total wage 
and therefore the percentage ‘pet man employed 
the forces ; we also know the increase of 






interest, profit and rent per mian sa employed ; we know the Pe 
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rise in the price of imports, Therefore we can te 
the average rise of overall cost per od of ‘stan eps 
gssuming efficiency or output per head_to a1 T put 
this at 80 per cent. : 

2. We know from the reliable Board of Trade Sguié that the 
average rise of export prices was 130 per cent} the wuthors” of 
the National Income White Paper give the rise of prices contained 
in home consumption as 61 per vewt, ex Subsidies and indirect 
taxes. ‘This is a tremendous 1 serepancys 4 5:( 3) 43 

3. We know that exports contain a high proportion of cost com- 

nts that have risen more than the average (imports) and that 
home consumption contains a high proportion of/thase which have 
risen less (salaries). However generous ‘ah aliowancé one’ makes 
for this, and taking into account the production of capital goods, 
one cannot get as big a. spread as thar shown in the preceding 
Cece Mr Worswick, or anyone, may make the calculatian 
himse 

ing Tf, 2s we must believe, export pricey ‘were T30 [per cent up, 
eiciency or Culput per man in production for éxport must ‘have 
gone down considerably, This accords with the testimony of 
producers. 

5. We are driven to one’ of two conclusions. Either (i) the 
figure of 61 per cent does not accurately represent the rise on 
the home front for goods of prewar quality, or (ii), despite the 
considerable fall of output per man of those working for expert, 
the outpur per man of those working for the home marker has 
risen very considerably. 

6. The second alternative is not acceptable. | Output per man 
may not have fallen so much on the home front as in exports, 
and I have allowed for that. It is not permissible to assume a big 
change in opposite directions in. output per man in these two 
comprehensive averages, which contain many common items. 

7. We are driven back upon the first alternative. The White 
Paper gives a lead in that direction by admitting that it has not 
allowed for changes i in quality ; and quality is notoriously down, 
Furthermore it is probable that in many cases prices actually paid 
are higher than reported prices. To accept the first iiseranive 
rather than the second is to embrace a probability rather than 

a gross improbability. 

8. I conclude that, unless evidence is produced to the contrary, 
we may assume. that home comsumption is considerably down. 
I put the fall at 15 per cent per head, but subject to a margin of 

erpor.—Y ours faithfulty, R. F, Harrop 

Christ Church, Oxjord 






Frontiers of Planning 


Sir—In your review article entitled the “Frontiers” of 
ing,” you say, “. . . would even Professor Jewkes suggest 
that competitive buses be allowed to cream off the rush-hour traffic 
by cutting fares?” Thereby you imply that, at any rate, in the 
important public service of road passenger transport, the results 
of competition are manifesily inacceptable. But why this horror 
at “ competitive buses” coming in just at the time when they are 
most urgently needed, i.e. at the rush-hour ?. T take it that in 
you would not object to more and beter buses coming on to 
the roads in the rush-hour per se, but that you take exception to 
the general relationship that is likely to arise under competitive 
conditions between peak and off-peak hours as regards fares and 
services. May I try to describe what that relationship. is likely 
to be, and persuade you that it, has something to be said for it 


THE FEW... 


pee wore surprisingly fow, who came'to stay with 
us ver Easter, themselves immensely. 

surprisingly ” because-even a suahoet a car ii 
iris tea is very easy to get to, et ae eae 
fast, i trains to Plymouth, wheace an Hotel car 
caa_ meet. you. ou have arrived, the charm of your 
surroundings, saath Semon service and sheer comfort of its 
modern Hotel eae Island pace as @ resort at 


¥ for.a few 
wage ee felax and oj yours of a. Hoe Whitsun down 
here, "The <limate is so mild, and the Spring flowers are 


addon eta acento teen So eeanty See 


oe 
after all, aig from the point of view of providing for. the 


f ¥ 
ri spel fo profit, will continue.to..work: into 


s the extra costs, which he must 
incur to yoy aa. service, are covered by revenues earned. 
“(Oncé in service those costs may be quite small, but will include 
_petrol ah oil, some wear and tear, and wages in certain, though 
‘ not.in circumStanges. ) en effective demand falls off 
to sth an etent that sev. Ms longer covers such relatively 
small costs, ume will cease operation. If any operator goes sub- 
it te coy beyond that point he will be incurring losses. Similarly, 

he ceases to opr ey substantially beforehand, he will be missing 
appocnes that the keener the competition, the nearer to 
that point will all operators have to keep. 

Question, do we really waft operators to work into the off-peak 
to. greater extemt than they. would in competition, i£..t0 iacut 

expetises, uncovered by revenue ? Alternatively, do we want them 
to work to a lesser extent ? T. would point out that, unless an 
outside subsidy is obtained, in either case a burden is necessarily 
put on the peak-hour traveller in the form of: higher fares ‘or less 
adequate’ services—to make up for the fosses incurred or oppor- 
tumiti€és missed in the valley hours. Again, short of a subsidy, f 
see no position more favourable to meeting the peak demand than 
what may well be described as the ‘competitive position. ‘And if 
there are times when revenues are s0 Meagre aS not even to cover 
the extra (or marginal) costs of keeping the service going, are 
there not better ways of providing for the few travellers concerned 
than by adding to the difficulties of providing for the great majority 
Of travellers who rrave] in the peak ? One solution may well be 
price differentials as between peak and off-peak periods. This 
may sometimes require a relatively high level of fare at the off-peak 
periods, though not always. 

There may be many other good reasons for deliberately estab- 
lishing monopolies in the case of road passenger services. . But 
the “cream of the traffic ” argument does not seem to. me.to be one 
of them.—Yours faithfully, G. J. Ponsonay, 

London School of Econonaics 

Houghton Street, W.C.2 


Bottleneck in Bearings ? 


Six,—In your issue of April r7th under the above heading you 
fefer to a suggestion made by me that the bearing manufacturing 
plant still remaining at Schweinfurt should be removed to and 
operated in England and the bearing industry in Germany ended, 
You consider that it would be unfair to attribute this suggestion 
to anything other than. the. “exuberance of success.” 

The proposal that Germany should not be permitted to have 
an anti-friction bearing industry was made, I understand, by the 
Allied Military Authorities..as 4 simple way of controlling the 
production of war.material. 

My suggestion was made with a view 1o helping Great Seine 
if this pohcy regarding Germany is sull to be followed, to take 
the leadin place : in this industry in Europe (described by your 

ent as “ rudely efficient”), which has so fong been held 
by Sweden.—Yours faithfully, 
Mircnaet Dewar, 
Chairman of British Timken, Lid 
22, Bruton Street, Wa 


THE “COMING HOME” POLICY 


is specially designed to meet the present argent aced 
for @ flexible. contract. 
Please ask for the fully descriptive leaflet. 
xR 
MATIONAL PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 


FOR MUTUAL LIFS ASSURANCE ~ 
ESTABLISHED 1835-——— 


48 Gracechurch Street, London, £63 
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AMERICAN 


Priorities for Economic Aid 
(From Our US Editorial Staff) 


1. was apparent at the Bogota Conference that the interest 
of the Latin American nations in the Pan-American regional 
organisation was less than enthusiastic. The comment by one 
South American delegate, that the conference was made up of 
two blocs, one asking and one denying, the first including all 
the nations except the United States, and the second the United 
States only, underlined the general feeling that the issues before 
the Conference were highly artificial. 

For the United States, Mf Marshall made it clear that there 
will be no direct advances of US funds to Latin American 
countries, and his suggestion of American private investments 
brought only the politest of applause. The emphasis of the 
US delegation on the advantages that will accrue to Latin 
America through off-shore purchases under the Marshall Plan 
and the revival of traditional triangular trade between the United 
States, Western Europe, and Latin America was likewise coldly 
received. The reaction was that European deliveries, in Europe’s 
present condition, are hypothetical, and that rather than chase 
around two legs of a triangle, it would be preferable to reach 
the world’s only area of surplus by the shortest distance between 
two points. 

It is possible that this is the first appearance of a negotiating 
pattern that will become increasingly familiar. Today the upper 
part of the North American continent has a rate of production 
from which something can be set aside and still leave the 
standard of consumption high, fantastically high compared to 
that of most other areas. Europe, and particularly Britain, whose 
savings in the past have financed the development of more back- 
ward areas, are today deficit areas, where standards of con- 
sumption are on the decline. Under such circumstances, the 
number of claims on the American economic surplus are so great 
that the establishment of a set of priorities—harsh priorities— 
is the only alternative to a planless dissipation of assets. 


* 


The European recovery plan is the first expression of that 
system of priorities. Its basis is readily defensible. Spectacular 
war damage, and the less spectacular depreciation and lack of 
development during the war, have sharply reduced productivity 
in an area where production per man hour has been great 
enough to provide a surplus in the past. Revived activity in 
this area consequently promises the greatest yield on the Ameri- 
can investment. Europe also enjoys a political priority. The 
loss to Communist domination of the economic capacity that 
exists in Western Europe would be a greater bow to the United 
States than any that might be sustained elsewhere. The re- 
storation of that capacity has corresponding advantages. But 
the Latin American reaction at Bogota showed that this theory 
of priorities, however sound, provides a very negative answer 
as to what is to be done elsewhere. 

Beyond its belief in political civil rights, and in the dignity 
of the individual which is their foundation, the major tenet of 


— 





**AMERICAN SURVEY” is drawn trom three 
sources, Articles described as ‘‘ From Our US Editorial 
Staff’ are the work of a small group of regular 
correspondents, resident in the United States. Articles 


with some such attribution as ‘‘ From an Indus 
Correspondent ’’ or ‘** From A Correspondent in Ohio ”’ 


are from outside contributors, Everything printed 
Wutibul alicthutien ty aetenned Wh Landen 





‘SURVEY | 





the American system is mass production and broad distribution 
of goods and services. At three successive press conferences 
Mr Hoffman has emphasised that the test of ERP is the exten: 
to which the participating countries can increase production an 
distribution, partly by treating the resources of Western Europe 
as a whole and making the most of them through mutuj 
aid, partly through the best use of American help. This policy 
and the conditions which make it effective have not been clearly 
extended to countries outside the scope of the Marshall Plan. 

Yet it is unlikely that the decision to give priority to EB 
can suffice without a similar policy for other areas. Before the 
war Europe was. great both because of its own productivity and 
because Europe, and particularly Britain, was the hub of. world 
trade and the recipient of returns on major investments made 
by European capital elsewhere. The success of ERP willbe 
limited to what can be accomplished locally in Europe unless 
increased world trade can follow the restoration of Europe's 
capacity to produce. As time goes on the labour of the men 
who struggled over the International Trade Organisation a 
Geneva and Hayana, and the Reciprocal Trade Pacts in Wa 
ington, may seem to have been less an excursion into, the hypo 
thetical than it did while “ realistic” ERP negotiations. were 
going on. ged | 

Latin America, as the Argentine report quietly released during 
the conference joins the US delegation in forecasting, will pro 
bably secure considerable benefits from ERP, at least over the 
short term. But when world shortages become less severe, pro- 
blems of high-cost production loom in a good many of the Latin 
American countries: in Chile for nitrates ; in Bolivia for tin; 
in Venezuela for oil ; in Brazil for cocoa and coffee. To the 
extent that Latin American trade with Europe prospers, direct 
economic intervention on the part of the United States may 
be avoidable for the time being. During that interval, machinery 
can, perhaps, be found for activity under United Nations aus 
pices which will make less acute the political polarity noticeable 
at Bogota. The current interest of the Latin American coun- 
tries in the United Nations as contrasted with their disin in 
regional organisation is an indication that they hope to fn 

ety in numbers. On the other hand, the Latin American 
nations may use. their votes in Uno to bring political pressure 
on the United States to diversify the current system of its 
economic priorities, 

* 


The events in Colombia at the time of the conference flam 
boyantly illustrate the political problems raised in many coum 
tries by US economic aid. Latin Americam delegates to the 
conference pointed out that the caloric intake of Latin Ameth 
cans is lower, and has been lower longer, than that of Europeaas, 
They argued that this was a good reason why priority should 
not be given to Europe. But such consideration for the under 
dog has not been a feature of the Colombian at 
domestic policies, although the cost of living has been shooting 
upwards. The Conservative President holds office by 
plurality won in a three-cornered contest against two divided 
wings of the Liberal party but, since the beginning of the yeaf, 


the Conservative-Rightwing Liberal coalition has been disinte 
grating. It was against this background that the riots took 
‘Help from the United States for countries in any part of 
world means help to the governments in power. there; © 
economic installations are: made, such as the 
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dustrialisation of a Country requires, the dilemma arises of a need 
for order, lest these facilities be wreckedyby revolutionaries, and 
the progress towards higher living standards be*sabotaged. 
the existence in the world of a source of wealth as dispropor- 
tionately great as that of the United States means the existence 
of political power. It may be exercised unconsciously, or, as is 
more likely in these days, it may have conscious policy behind it. 
That policy may be adroitly exercised, or it niay not. How good 
that policy is, and how adroitly exercised, is likely to be subject 
to periodic check in terms of Communist tactics. 


Electoral Geography—ll : 
| The South 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN VIRGINIA] 


A CARTOON recently published in the Washington Post 
showed Mr Truman viewing the dismembered pieces of the 
Democratic Party donkey ; the caption was: He has partition 
here, all right! At a recent two-day session at Atlanta, 
Georgia, Democratic leaders from Florida, South Carolina, 
Georgia and Mississippi explored possible ways of making Mr 
Truman feel their displeasure with his civil rights programme 
for the Negro. This programme was necessary to counteract 
the promises Mr Wallace was making to minorities in key 
States like New York and Illinois and the known Republican 
intention of bringing a series of civil rights Bills into Congress 
just before the end of the session, leaving the onus of their 
rejection on the Democrats, 

But its necessity does not make it any less infuriating to the 
Southerners. They have several alternatives. They can walk 
out of the Democratic convention and nominate a candidate 
of their own—who would probably be Senator Byrd of 
Virginia—as the South did in the election of 1860. They can 
stay in the convention and use their votes to bring pressure on 
Mr Truman and the party platform. At a later stage, if they 
are still unplacated, they might withhold their votes in the 
electoral college from Mr Truman in the hope of throwing the 
election into the House of Representatives. 

None of these ideas is really very promising. A Fourth Party 
would be a lost cause and an expensive one. Since the aboli- 
tion of the rule that a two thirds majority be required for any 
decisions taken at the Democratic convention, the South has 
not been strong enough to dominate the party. The possibility 
of forcing the election into the House of Representatives in 
order to chastise Mr Truman is even more remote. Such a 
strategy would require, in the first place, Democratic victory 
at the polls, and then the willingness, on the part of all the 
thirteen Southern States, to throw away the victory. Actually 
only seven State Governors participated in the “ semi-seces- 
sion” move which followed Mr Truman’s civil rights message. 
It is not surprising that the leaders of the Southern rebels 
confined their threat to the menacing, but empty statement: 
“Our ‘strategy will be revealed as the battle rages.” This week 
the course of the battle favoured them. The Alabama Demo- 
cratic primary has, apparenily, been won by ,candidates pledged 
to oppose Mr Truman or amyone who supports his civil rights 
programme. : 

Hence the yearning for General Eisenhower’s candidature 
expressed by Democrats of varying backgrounds. He could put 
the donkey together again. And not only that—he could quite 
likely ride him to a win. The wistfulness of most Southerners 
is expressed in the statement: — 

While he stands upon the previous. renunciation, many of 

us believe. that under certain conditions he would yield to a 

draft. If the Republicans should submit.to the reactionaries 

now eagerly reaching for power, the General might regard it 

as a patriotic duty.to become. a candidate. . 

“As to the General’s attitude on civil rights legislation, Senator 
Eastland of Mississippi, addressing the American Society of 
Newspaper Editors on April 15th, made a point of a sentence 
in Genetal Eisenhower’s recent testimony before Congress: 


But’ . 
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“ You can never make people love each other by passing a law.” 
- But if Senator Van or Mr Stassen is the Republican 
nominee, Southern and Northern Democrats alike have little 
prospect of anyone but Mr Truman being their candidate, In 
such a situation will.the South, or some Southern States, vote 
Republican? Mr Virginius Dabney, of the Richmond. Times 
Dispatch, also addressing the Newspaper Editors, forecast sup- 
port of the Republican idate by an unprecedented number 
of Southern papers, especially if he be Senator Vandenberg or 
Mr Stassen. After all, Mr Hoover carried seven of the thirteen 
Southern States in 1928: Florida, Kentucky, Maryland, North 
Carolina, Tennessee, Texas and Virginia. Such a result might 
come about in either of two ways: the Democratic organisa- 
tions might release party members from the party pledge. (A 
formal release would be necessary because party membership, 
and with it the right to vote in the party primary where, mn 
the one-party States, most matters até decided, can be 
challenged on the ground that a voter did not vote the party 
ticket in the previous election.) Then everyone could vote 
Republican this fall and Democratic next time. Or the Republi- 
cans might win because two lists of Democrats were on the 
ballot. In Virginia, if Mr Truman is the candidate, this seems 
likely to happen. The efforts of the Democratic organisation 
to find its way out of the Democratic Party have produced some 
curicus constitutional results. 


Normally, the ballots in the various States carry the names of 
the presidential candidates and with them the clectors nomi- 
nated by the parties to cast the State’s votes in the electoral 
college for those candidates if their side wins. By a long tradi- 
tion, dating from the time that, patties became\a recognised 
factor in national political life, members of the electoral college 
have been bound to support the candidate of the..party. under 
whose auspices they appear onthe ballot. But at the recent 
meeting of the Virginia legislature, representatives. of the Byrd 
organisation introduced a Bill which, as initially drafted, would 
have kept the names of all candidates off the ballot. and left 
the citizen to vote blindly’ for a list of electors whom: the state 
executive of the party would subsequently instruct how to vote. 
Their objective was colourfully summarised at the public 
hearing in the state capital when an elderly Negro testified: “I 
remember readin’ a story once about William Tell. Now Mr 
Truman is the apple on the head of the Democratic party. . 
But gemmua, I tell you.you is goin’ to kill that party if you 
keep on tryin’ to shoot off that apple.” 

The move was advertised as a return to the electoral practice 
of the Founding Fathers, who, after perhaps more discussion 
than was devoted to any other clause in the constitution, 
decided that if the voters in each State picked the best men of 
their State to represent them in the deliberations of the electoral 
college, the choice of the executive. would be a wise one. But 
the device has become meaningless because of the subsequent 
development of political parties, through which candidates offer 
themselves to the voters gnd are supported on a national basis. 
The Tuck Bill proposed that electors should serve not as unin- 
structed representatives—which was what the Founding 
Fathers wished—but as delegates who would receive and be 
bound by instructions from the party executive after the 
popular voting was over. 


U.S. Business Bulletin 


bya first issue of this bulletin was posted to 
subscribers on May sth, 1948. Full details. of 
this new fortnightly review of U.S. economic 


affairs, and a specimen copy of the first issue, can 


be obtained from® 
The Economist Intelligence Unit, 


22, Ryder Street, St, James’s London, S.W.t ‘: 
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proxies. The bland paternalism of the Byrd ion, 

of whose most successful techniques, over the years, has been 
to minimise discussion of public issues, found itself unable to 
cofitrol the outburst. Mr Douglas Freeman, editor of the 
Richmond News Leader and author of monumental volumes on 
Lee and his lieutenants, is normally able to view contemporary 
issues with historical perspective and co ing calm. But 
Mr Freeman demanded that his fellow citizens “ Rise Up and 
Take a Vow ”—the vow that no one associated with the iniqui- 
tous measure should ever hold public office again. The 
Richmond Times Dispatch inquired: “ Vote Ja, for Whom ? ” 

The machine promptly moved to revise the Bill, so that the 
names of candidates will now appear on the ballot, but at the 
same time the legislature voted that the State Corporation Com- 
mission should investigate the Richmond papers to see if they 
were a monopoly. (They have been under the same ownership 
for the last ten years.) When the papers replied that this 
coupled the attack on the freedom of election with an attack 
on freedom of the press, an effort-was made to rescind the 
resolution—but failed for lack of a quorum. 

So two Democratic lists, one offered in the name of the 
Democratic Party by the Virginia State organisation, and one 
offered by non-bolting Virginians in the name of the National 
Democratic Party, will be on the November ballot if Mr 
Truman runs, Perhaps the most interesting effect is the oppor- 
tunity this will offer for a test of the strength of the Byrd 
organisation in the State. But it will provide only a detail in 
the vast electoral picture in November. 


Virginia citizens did not take kindly to this request for 


American Notes 


Stalemate in Ohio 


Mr Stassen had much to gain but Jess to lose in the Ohio 
Republican primary ; the reverse was true of Senator Taft. In 
the €vent each has suffered a definite, but not irretrievable, set- 
back, When Mr Stassen first announced his intention of fighting 
Senator Taft in the State which is the heritage as well as the 
home. of the Taft family, the Senator was not prepared to con- 
cede the intruder even one of Ohio’s 53 convention delegates. 
By the beginning of May, Mr Stassen was riding the wave not 
only of his Wisconsin and Nebraska victories, but of his un- 
expected success in Pennsylvania, and the Taft supporters were 
reminding the public that it was not unusual for a challenger in 
Ohio to win between four and nine delegates. Mr Stassen him- 
self was hoping for twelve ; he was only opposing 23 of the Taft 
candidates, so that complete victory was out of the question. 
The ‘final figure of nine delegates for Mr Stassen was probably 
about what both sides had expected, but neither will feel enthu- 
siastic about it. 

Mr. Stassen organised his Ohio campaign with care, and cha!- 
lenged Senator Taft only in the 11 districts where the Senator 
had shown weakness in 1944 and where a strong labour vote 
would make his clearly labelled responsibility for the Taft-Hartley 
Act a liability. Senator Taft took his stand on his own record 
in Congress, and defied Mr Stassen to prove that he was a better 
liberal or internationalist, But in primaries, policies count for 
less than personalities and local ties: the choice. of Ohioans is 
evidence not so much of their approval of the Senator’s political 
theories as of their refusal to desert their traditional, even if un- 
inspired, leader, and possibly also of their resentment at the 
invasion of the glamorous newcomer. 

- Nevertheless, Senator Taft now goes to the Republican con- 
vention without the solid support of his own State, a serious 
handicap, especially when his vote-getting ability elsewhere is so 
demonstrably weak. The effect of the Ohio result on Mr Stassen’s 
chances will be largely psychological ; it will certainly slow the 
pace of his bandwagon, but it has been gathering speed at an 
almost dangerous rate, and a check at this point may not be 
altogether unwelcome. Success attracts opposition, and this, too, 
may be checked. Victory in Ohio, which would have proved Mr 
Stassen’s ability to defeat a well-organised machine and to gather 
votes in industrial as well as agricul areas, may have seemed 
less important after the d tion in his favour in the indus- 
trial areas of Pennsylvania, wh i 
also strong. He did not win convention delegates in Pennsylvania, 
‘but with little effort on his part about 75,000 voters took the 
trouble to write in his name on their ballot papers as their choice 


for Republican ‘candidate, a ‘significant sign of his popularity in~ 


_the Republican machine is 
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146,000 in 1944. In two weeks’ time in Oregon Mr 
ill be matched against Mr Dewey and the result ma give some 
earer indication than exists at present of who is likely to: win 
final game at Philadelphia in June. = 


* * * : 


Defence for the West 


The consequences of the Czechoslovak coup, like the ripples 
produced when a large stone is thrown into a pond, conta to 
widen, They have reached the United Nations ; the Pressure to 
revise its structure to minimise the influence of Russia and her 
vetoes has become so strong that committee inquests ony the 
United Nations are being held in both the House and 
Some of the boldest and most persistent demands for revision 
come from men who were among the earliest advocates ‘of ; 
strong international organisation. Mr Marshall, in his testi 
to the House Foreign Affairs Committee, made a vigorous attempt 
to stem this tide. He made clear his view that no changes in 
machinery could get to the root of the trouble, while to abandon 
the United Nations and seek to establish a new world organisation 
without the Russians would destroy what slender possibility te. 
mained of preserving the world community. He went on to 
contend that even if the Russians acquiesced in the elimination 
of the veto power, it must be maintained to protect Ametican 
interests. Thrusting aside hopes of any quick mechanical remedy 
for the deficiencies of the United Nations, Mr Marshall insisted 
that the ability of democratic peoples to preserve their i 
dence rested upon their economic and political health. 
could best be restored through economic aid and the extension of 
American support, under the Charter, to the arrangements some 
of the democracies have concluded to provide military bulwark 
for peace and security. 

Apparently authoritative rumours also forecast an early 
to Congress by the President for authority to lend-lease miliary 
supplies to non-Communist countries, or to approve a joint feso- 
lution recognising the American intention of coming to the aid 
of the Brussels Powers if they are attacked. On this issue 
President’s political weakness is almost an advantage ; Repub 
co-operation is not being withheld in the fear that the President 
be be able to make political capital of the revolution in foreign 
Poucy. ' 

But it is nip and tuck whether such a last great achi 
of the bipartisan foreign policy can be ratified before it Aneta 
eyes turn inward to the Presidential race. The result of the 
Italian election has eased Congressional tension. The Republican 
convention, the great drama of this year’s election, is only six 
weeks off. Congress hopes to adjourn on June rsth. Mr Eaton, 
head of the House Foreign Affairs Committee, which aske: 
Administration to submit a Bill for military lend-lease, fears it is 
already too late for action this session. The Administration has 
run into difficulties in devising a military fence. which ' 
encircle, not only the Brussels Powers, but the whole 
Communist world ; it is reluctant to act without prior assur 
of Congressional support ; and it hopes ‘that €vidence to convict 
Congress that western Europe is not neglecting its own defences 
will be forthcoming from London. a @ Hide 

, * * * er 
American Defence 


gabey 

_If devices for marshalling the American military tial 
behind the defence of Europe are still in the formative stage, th 
outlines of the new American defence programme are besontig” 
clearer. The commentators, at least, have finally ferreted out the 
source of confusion. It is whether America is to be prepated 
for a challenge in 1948 or 1952 ; whether America must mobilise 
all her resources this summer, or may hope for time to develop: 
overwhelming strength. The signs are that Congress is detet-’ 
mined to be prepared for all eventualities. Mr Forrestal’s a . 
to appease the advocates of air supremacy by stepping up. the. 
Administration’s programme for aircraft from 55 to 66 combat 
groups has fallen flat. Congress has not been slow to see that 
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In thousands of offices 
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IF YOU PLAN TO ATTEND THE 


Canadian 
International 
Trade. Fair 


TORONTO, MAY 31 TO JUNE I2 


Please let us know at once so that we 
may arrange the accommodation you 
require, Thousands of businessmen are 
coming, and your early advice will help 
us to serve you better. 

For this purpose, write directly by Air Mail 
to the Canadian International Trade Fair, 
Exhibition Grounds, Toronto, Canada. 
Applications for dollars by firms through 
their own banks, for their accredited 
representatives, will receive every con- 
sideration by the Bank of England. 

For full information concerning the Fair, or 
if you have any difficulty in obtaining your 
passage either by sea or. air consult your 


nearest Canadian Trade. Representative. 


LONDON : R. P. Bower, Commercial Secretary, Office 
of the High Commissioner for Canada, Canada 
House, Trafalgar Square, S.W.1. 

LIVERPOOL : M. J. Vechsler, Canadian Government 
Trade Commissioner, Martins Bank Building, 
Water Street. 

GLASGOW: G. F. G. Hughes, Acting Canadian 
Government Trade Commissioner, 200 St. Vincent St. 

BELFAST: H. L. E. Priestman, Canadian Govern- 
ment Trade Commissioner, 36 Victoria Square. 


DEPARTMENT OF 
TRADE & COMMERCE 
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materials and manpower. The Sey dae teak whe 
by a vote of 16 to 1, has now placed uarely the _ 


vote of the House for a modern 70-group Air Force. 

There are likely to be greater divergences between the Senate 
and House on the calling up of manpower than over what 
General Bradley has stigmatised as “ cheque-book warfare.” The 
Senate Armed Services Committee has “married” conscription 
and universal military training by providing in a single measure 
for the call-up of about 190,000 19 to 25-year-olds for the 
Armed Forces in the first year, and the training eath year of about 
161,099 18 to 19-year-olds. The scope of both draft and traming 
is to be selective and strictly limited ; even military training, 
instead of being universal, would apply ro only about 25 pef cent 
of the country’s youths. Except for the fact that trainees could 
not be sent overseas in time of peace, there would seem to be 
few differences between the conscripts and trainees. President 
Truman has termed this compromise an acceptable, though not 
ideal, substitute for two separate schemes for conscription and 
universal military training independent of each other. The House 
Committee has also produced a conscription Bill, but stubbornly 
refuses to couple it with UMT, even though the jomt system 
would be cheaper. If exch House follows its committee, there 
will be a hard knot for the conference committee to unravel. 


* * * 


Interim Government 


When the Republican certainty of victory in November leads 
the Semate Appropriations Committee to vote $50,000 to “ get 
the White House in good shape for next year,” it is merely amus- 
ing. But when it leads to delays in the reappointment of the 
Atomic Energy Commissioners and in the renewal of the Trade 
Agreements Act, the security of the nation and the continuity of 
its ecamomic foreign policy are threatened by political expediency. 

The original appointments of the five Atomic Energy Com- 
missioners expire'on August 1st and President Truman has sent 
to Congress their renominations for staggered terms of from one 
to five years, in accordance with the Atomic Energy Act. Mr 
David Lilienthal has been renominated for a five-year term, and 
Senator Taft’s opposition to this “* New Dealer” is as unyielding 
as it was during the bitter struggle over his confirmation last 
year, sithougl "soaie” oF his colleagues now seem ready to judge 
Mr Lilienthal on his~demonstrated ability. Others, however, 


_ maintain that a new Président must not be bound throughout 


the whole of his term by the choice of a defeated predecessor, 
and propose to extend the present appointments for one or 
possibly two years in order 10 avoid a repetition of last year’s un- 
savoury controversy. The Presiden: insists unyieldingly that the 
long-term continuity which ‘the Act was designed to establish is 
essential to the development of atomic energy, in which there is 
no place for politics. ° 

The President has given notice to Congress that failure to 
renew his authority to negotiate reciprocal trade agreements, 
which expires on June 12th, would undermine the country’s 
foreiga policy and make it impossible for Europe to make pay- 
ments for aid recerved under the Economic Co-operation Act. 
It would also undermine the agreements negotiated at Geneva 
and the proposed International Trade Organisation. The President 
was reacting to Congressional attacks upon the trade agreements 
policy, which this year, as in the past, take the form of amend- 
ments renewing the Act for one year only and giving Congress 
a veto power over individual agreements. The President’s sup- 
porters argue that this would constitute a notification to the 
world that the Republicans intend to abandon the trade agree- 
ment policy, but this should not be taken for granted. The more 
responsible Republicans share the President’s realisation that it is 
inextricably bound up with the European Recovery Programme, 
and it is noteworthy that few of the opponents of the Act are 
prepared to face the charge of economic isolation that would be 
heard if they akowed it to expire. 


+ * * 


The Courts and Civil Rights 


In Congress, the civil rights programme for minorities is 
not much more than a party pawn. The Republicans are 


pressing forward anti-lynching and anti-poll tax legislation which 


they hope will widen the chasm, between the Southern Democrats 
and Ms Truman, .and exhibit Southern =Senators in the 
unsymipathetic role of filibusteting for the right of mobs to take 
the law into their own hands. The great advances in civil rights 
are baing-written by the Courts. In January the Supreme Court 
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ordered: Oklahoma; cither ao admit a Negress to the Law 
Sc of the State University or to provide truly equal — 
educational facilities elsewhere. Last month it upheld a lower 
court which had declared illegal the South Carolina * whige 
primary.” (This State, in order to evade an earlier ruling that 
Negroes may not be prevented from voting, invented. the ficti 
that the primary, which in a one-party area like the Sou is ae 
important election, was a private function of a private club, the 
Democratic party.) This week the . eme Court has ruled 
that the Fourtenth Amendment prevents the. States and their 
courts from enforcing res:dential agreements which bar Negroes 
from living in certain areas. 

Men of yellow skins as well as black have ‘sought, and found, 
relief. Not long ago the Supreme Court ruled that Californig 
was wrong in seizing land belonging to a minor of Japanese, 
ancestry but American by birth. The majority decision merely 
overruled the application of the California Land Law. in this. 
particular case, but five justices wrote separate opinions criticising, 
as unconstitutional, the law which California passed in 1913 
prevent Japanese residents from owning agricultural land, Iq 
California itself, a Federal judge has restored Amer‘can citizenship 
to 2,700 people of Japanese descent who signed statements of 
renunciation at Tule Lake, the notorious segregation centre 
established for Japanése hastily moved away from the Pacifie 
Coast during the war. The Judge, commenting on the “ unfor- 
tunate saga of Tule Lake,” remarked that even expediency could: 
not remove the “taint of unfairness” with which the renuncia- 
tions were marked. ter 

As Andrew Jackson once said of a decision of Chief Justice 
Marshall, “ Mr Marshall has made his decision. Now let him 
enforce it.” In the South many alternatives to the white primary 
exist and others are being explored. Of nearly 5,000,c00 Negroes. 
cf voting age in the South, only about 600,000 are able to mee 
the character, poll tax and literacy requirements whch bar the 
way to the polls. On residential covenants, which are a 
explosive issue in the North than in the South—where no Ne 
would dare to move into a white district—the Court agreed t 
the covenants themselves were perfectly legal, even though 
would be illegal for the States to enforce them. Pushing b 
the frontiers of civil rights is slow work. 


* * *® 






Channels for Exports 

The Administration is having some difficulty in explaining 
why it is not employing more vigorously the export controls Con+ 
gress extended so reluctantly last year. The change springs, of 
course, from suspicion of Russian intentions. How far the United 
States will go in banning exports to Russiz is of importance to 
western Europe because of the clauses m the Economic Co-opefa- 
tion Act which urge the Administrator to keep the Russian trade’ 
policies of the Marshall countries in line with American export 
policy. ; om 

The longshoremen who recently refused “to load a Soviet 

ship summed up American views concisely when they said 
they did not want any of the cargo shot back at them later, 
The Administration has attempted both to appease and to reasot 
away this agitation, which is led by Mr Harold Stassen, now @ 
formidable contender for the Republican nomination. Russian 
trade is important to the United States for two reasons. It brings 
in scarce metals and minerals, such as manganese and chrome, ° 
without which the United States “ would be very much em 
barrassed,” in Mr Harriman’s phrase. It also helps to keep open 
a door through which goods will flow to western Europe. Ti 
Administration has conceded, however, that the export of s 
American war materials is perhaps unwise, and the State Depart- 
ment is empowered now to veto the sale to Russia of ai e 
aircraft engines and spare parts. The advice of the Services & 
being sought on whether the export of machine tools, agricultural 
machinery, automobiles and lorries should continue freely. Mr 
Harriman has also suggested that import controls might be em- 
ployed against Russia if she endeavoured to pay for her i 
purchases by furs and other luxury articles, rather than the chrome 
and manganese the United States needs. ; 

Russia represents the extreme case for export controls. Buf, 
the majority of exports to Europe worth over $100 are also under _ 
licence, in an effort to see that Europe does not spend its own” 
and its Marshall dollars unwisely or drain goods in short saps 
This week’s relaxation of the requirement for a list of ; 
abundant commodities was drafted by a committee r 
the ‘Atomic Energy Commission, ‘the Armed Forces and the De- 
partments Of State, Agticulture, Interior and Commerce+aa 
indication of the wide importance now given export policy: .-« 
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_ THE WORLD OVERSEAS © 





Report from Germany —Ill 


Changes in Bizonia’s Foreign Trade 
(From Our Special Correspondent) 


pREOR TONS. reforms are in progress in the foreign trade of 
Bizon.a. They began in January, when the controlling body, 
the Joint Export-Import Agency (JEIA) was reconstituted. It 
became a virtually autonomous organisation, operating under a 
charter, and responsible only to its board of directors, on which 
the Americans have the post of chairman and a majority vote. 

JEIA was reshaped with the idea that it would henceforth be 
a streamlined, businesslike organisation which would cut away 
from itself the mass of restrictions which made traders inside 
Germany and out feel that life was too short for dealing with 
it; and then, to hand over their trade to Germans, keeping only 
overall supervision end control of foreign exchange. 

The Agency has had to deal with two basic faults, firstly that 
B:zonia is externally a dollar area, and secondly that the internal 
price structure is completely senseless. JEIA has attempted the 
impossible. It has tried to please everybody, and has succeeded 
in pleasing nobody, Subjected to constant complaints about 
German competition, it has tried to sell at a price which would 
not undercut the British or American market ; and at the same 
time, it has tried to secure the maximum proceeds for German 
exports in the interests of the British and American taxpayers. 
The Agency has hitherto had to ignore the German internal price, 
since the Allied Control Council in its quadripartite wisdom had 
decreed that the price stop should be maintained which Hitler’s 
economists imposed in 1936 as an offset to the inflation caused 
by the Nazi rearmament programme. At that time the prices of 
related groups of commodities were in line with each other, as 
well as with world prices. Even under the regime of Dr Funk, 
however, they became distorted and unreal, and subsidies were 
resorted to in order to patch up the facade. After the collapse, 
the whole price structure became a crazy fiction. Prices no 
longer bore any relation to each other, and still less to those on 
world markets. 

In the beginning of April, however, the first step towards a 
reform of the financial structure was taken. It was decreed by 
Military Government that the isolation of German internal prices 
from the world market must be ended, and internal prices brought 
into relation to the real cost of imported materials and the cost 
of production. The price stop has officially gone. 

For imports and exports, a single Conversion rate of 30 marks to 
the dollar (13.45 to the £) has now been fixed, instead of varying 
rates chosen in order to afrive at the “ world market price.” In 
future the German exporter will receive the full value of his goods, 
paid to him in marks at the 30-cent rate, instead of, as hitherto, 
the 1936 price. And the importer will pay for his raw 
materials at the same rate, and pass on the cost, which 
will be fully reckoned in the cost of production. Hitherto, it 
has been completely immaterial to the German what price was 
paid or received by JEIA for imported or exported materials. 

3o-cent rate, contrary to some interpretations, is not 
a rate of exchange but a temporary conversion factor adopted as 
a preliminary to the fixing of a rate of exchange after currency 
teform. ; 


Will German Goods Compete ? 


A great incentive has now been given to the Germans to export. 
It will become really effective if currency reform gives real value 
to the marks in which he is paid. Exporters retain only 10 per 
cent of their proceeds in foreign exchange, for use in purchase of 
materials and incentive goods for workers. _ 

On the other hand, Hamburg business circles have already 
complained that the 30-cent rate greatly overvalues the ae 
and will make it impossible for Germany to compete in worl 
markets. It must be borne in mind that even now the exporter 
will not be, able to..take his internal price.and_ reckon it into 
foreign currency at the 30-cent rate in order to arrive at his export 
offer. That would be contrary to the object of the measure, which 
is to raise German prices to some approximation of the world 


level. JEIA will still intervene, and try to see that the Germans 
do not undercut or overcharge. It is hard to see how this clog 
in the mechanism can be avoided until German internal prices are 
adjusted. ; 

The adjustment of internal prices will be an extraordinarily 
difficult and slow process. How, the Germans are asking, can 
they estimate the cost of production, and the part played by im- 
ported raw materials, when the greater proportion of business. is 
carried out by barter ? How can the cost of labour be estimated, 
and how can wages be adjusted to meet the present decreed rise 
in prices, when the food or the goods which the workman receives 
are virtually the only wages that count ? It is intended that the 
first rise shall be made before currency reform, and that prices 
shall then be adjusted further, until a level is found at which new 
government controls can be imposed. The Germans speak of a 
probable rise of 50 per cent in prices and 40 per cent in wages ; 
but it is clear that many such theories will go by the board. 
Everything hangs on the success of currency reform proper, 

Owing to the abnormal conditions in the German economy, 
some exports will probably haye to be sold at a loss in order to 
keep to the world price level. Details are not fixed, but it is 
proposed that, in cases where the selling price works out at less 
than the internal German price, the exporter will receive some 
form of subsidy out of an equalisation fund. 

Textiles may be one of the commodities which will be hard to 
sell at the 30 cent rate ; Japanese competition, is being felt. In 
order to get rid of quantities of low quality s manufactured 
from American cotton under a mixed US Government and private 
credit, JEIA is inducing the Dutch to buy for Indonesia with 
the promise to take some of Holland’s surplus vegetables for 
Germany. If they do not agree, it appears that the Dutch may 
as well put weed-killer on their lettuces, since the normal market 
in Germany is unlikely to be restored, On the other hand, it has 
hitherto been found possible to sell German pharmaceuticals at 
approximately world prices, taking as high a value to the mark 
as 80 cents. 

Coal is excepted from the new conversion rate for exports. The 
internal price has, however, been raised, though a subsidy will 
still have to be paid to the mines. The price of steel has also 
been separately raised, to cover cost of production. (Only a 
nominal quantity of semi-finished steel will be exported, in the 
first Marshall year, if the Germans have their way. As was 
pointed out here last week, steel is to be imported. Opinions 
differ on the question whether some German stee! might be 
spared. If various provisos are met, the industry may be pro- 
ducing at the rate of over 7,000,000 tons a year by the second 
quarter of 1949; and it could probably compete with other 
exporters in price.) 

Staple foodstuffs have also been exempted from the new con- 
version rate, in order to prevent a steep rise in the cost of living, 
which would be felt after the currency reform, 


New Freedom for Traders 


The new conversion rate is the most important, but not the 
only change in Germany’s foreign trade,. JEIA has. been relaxing 
its grip to a large extent since the beginning of the year. German 
export-import firms are gradually taking up their prewar role in 
handling business. The bulk of German trade before the war was 
in small contracts ; hence the importance of the decision made last 
February to allow “ open-end ” licences for the conclusion of con- 
tracts up to $10,coo without prior approval of each tramsaction 
by either JEIA or the State Economics Ministry. : 

Many other relaxations have followed, each revealing the basic 
difficulty of how to give Germans freedom while they are still 
financially dependent, As a small instance of the problem it may 
be mentioned that, as soon.as sample post was re-introduced 
almost the entire available export supplies of cutlery vanished 
abroad, presumably to return in the form of food parcels. And 
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when JEIA allowed Germans.to go buying ry 
found that they did not cage what & , ted 
Complaints were at once thet 


it was 
forcite 4p 
market for scarce goods : 

It appears as if Germany’s entry into ERP ‘(detaits-of-which 
were given last week) will solve its import problems. General 
Clay has stated that imports totalling $1.7 billion will flow into 
Bizonia in the first year ; and this is as much as, or even more 
than, the economy scan digest. - ; 

So far, however, it, is not clear how far BRP will solve the 
problem of how™to buy from Germany.  Hopeés“are placed im 
Marshall dollars ; it seems certain, indeed, that the 16 nations will 
be provided with “o%-shore” dollars for buying from. Germany: 
The ERP Administrator announced on May Ist that $6,455,000 
had been given to Italy, Holland and France for buying Ruhr coal. 

Even if the "Marshall nations receive “offshore” dollars, it is 
unlikely that the countries of eastern Burope will be so favoured. 
At present, Germany’s prewar pattern of trade is distorted, both 
a3 regards its direction and the type of commodities exported. 
Instead of manufactures predominating, over half the 1947 exports 
consisted of raw materials—coal and timber. And instead of 
1§ per cent of rotal trade being with the eastern European coun- 
tries, as in 1937, only 4 per cent was reached in 1947. _ z 

On the other hand, Germans who complain about this distortion 
of tradé fail 16 grasp the realities. The fault does not only lie in 
JEIA’s insistence on irading by offset agreements, with balances 
settled in dollars, bur also to the fact that the eastern countries 
have as yet no food for export to Germany. And it is only 
against food that Germany’s still scarce engineering products would 
be sold to them. ‘The days of aspirins in exchange for wheat 
are gone. It is doubrful if they will return. Western Germany 
is more likely to remain dependent upon the Western Hemisphere 
for its food. 

A well-founded grievance of Germans and their would-be cus- 
tomers is that coal and food (with some exceptions) are kept 
outside the bilateral trade pacts. Germany’s neighbours. have to 
pay for their Ruhr coal in dollars and cannot sell butter in 
exchange. With a few increasing exceptions, food is not 
imported under JEIA offset agreements. The distinction 
between. Category A imports (food, fertilisers, seeds and 
ail products, paid for out of appropriated funds) and Category B 
products (imports for industry financed by exports—or by ERP 
funds in furure) has been maintained, to the confusion and irrita- 
tion of all. Some. change will have to be made. The Americans 
show that, when it is a question of helping another country which 
they have to finance, they can compromise ; significantly, JEIA 
has recently placed a large order for vegetables. with Italy. 

One fact, however, remains paramount—even the present 
reforms, and the prevision of ERP dollars. to Germany’s 
western and southern customers, will not provide more. than a 
palliative. The fundamental problem remains—how to remove 
the country from the dollar area altogether. No solutions for this 
dilemma are to be found im Frankfurt today. 

(Conclude 


Future of Newfoundland 


[BY A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT] 


Wen the spring comes to Newfoundland, at the end of May, 
there is usually a week or so between the time the ice breaks up 
and the time the fishing fleets leave. On June 3rd, during that 
week, Newfoundlanders will vote for some new form of govern- 
ment or for continuing the present semi-colonial “ Commission 
of Government” which began in 1933 when the island ran into 
economic and financial difficulties. The choices on the ballot 
will be: 

(1) “Commission of Government” for a further period of 


ve years ; 
(2) Responsible Government as it existed in 1933 prior to the 
establishment of Commission“of Government ; and 
(3) Confederation with Canada. : 
If none of the three choices gets a clear majority a second ballot 
will be taken to decide between the. two that get the most in the 
first. 

On March rth the Secretary of State for Commonwealth Refa- 
tions announced these choices and this form of voting. Previously 
he had reosived the recommendations of a Newfoundland National 
Convention ¢lected for the purpose nearly two years earlier. The 
Convention sent one delegation to London a year ago to ask 
what help would be forthcoming if Responsible Government was 
restored, and’ another delegation to Ottawa to ask on what terms 


Newfoundland could enter into a 


: eitais 
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t delegati was an indication that Britaj 
carry on t ssion of 


ing that there was a strict 


limit to the deficits that could be financed from London. 


delegation-had“hoped that Britain would show some enthusiasm 
for a return to Responsible Government in the tangible form of 
special tariff arrangements, cancellation of outstanding debts, 
some “compensation” for the terrttory-which~had~been~ 
over to Buf Phey ps0 co the war on 99zy. roa for military 
mo encouragement, tangible or intangible ; 
issiowt as dodeed yah tortine ne of their leaders 
missed the plane ; they arrived’t6o early for their hotel accom- 
modation in London; and \they did not see nearly as much of 
Cabinet Ministérs ahd senior officials as they had hoped. 
Nevertheless, despite the apparent lack of encoyragement. fr 
Britain, out of the 45 members of the National Convention, 
favoured a return to Responsible Government, This choice 
always been favoured by leading citizens of St. John’s. These 
leading citizens; most of them merchants providing supplies on 
credit to the fishermen scattered around the shore. in tiny, isolated 
“ outports,” and marketing the catch when it comes in, have 
traditionally run the affairs of the island, and feel, not without 
some justification, that they know how to do it better than 
anyone else. f 
However, the feelings in favour of a return to Responsiblé 
Government—that is, of a return to Dominion. starus—spreads 
far beyond: St. John’s. And it is further argued that 
any completely new form of governmemt, such as Com 
federation with Canada, should be brought in by negotiations 
between responsible governments on both sides and not. simply 


as a result of a plebiscite on an offer put forward by the Canadian 
Government. ‘ 


Confederation with Canada 


Only a minority of the National Convention, 12 out of the 45) 
favoured Confederation with Canada. Since this possibility 
been the subject of three months’ discussions in Ottawa, however, 
and since a formal offer had been requested and made from 
Canada, it obviously deserved a place on the ballot. The issu¢ 
was beclouded by a special vote that opponents: of Confederation 
forced on the Convention: by a vote of 29 10.16 the Convaation 
actually recommended against putting Confederation before the 
people, This manecuvre was so baretaced that it brought sharp 
and surprisingly widespread protests. These, it is claimed, were 
received from something like 50,000 people—there are only some 
170,000 voters in the country. ‘ 

In St. John’s it is being said that the Canadian offer docs not 
go as far as it might, that better terms might be obtained by 
representatives of a responsible Newfoundland government fully 
staffed and briefed by Newfoundland civil servants and fully 
empowered to negotiate. There is not the slightest. support for 
this point of view to be found in Ottawa. There it is emphasised 
that the terms are exceedingly generous—well beyond the financial 
arrangements that the Dominion has made with any of the present 
nine provinces—and that if Newfoundland became a tenth it 
would be in a specially favoured position. Finally, it is pointed 
out that time is playing doubly against better terms ; first, New- 
foundland is already eating into an accumulated. surplus that 
bulked quite large in the offer made last autumn ; second, itis 
scarcely conceivable. that the island will continue,to.be as pros 
perous.as it has been in the past few years. The recent terms 
were thus based on more favourable estimates of the future than 
could possibly be made when the island’s exports of fish and forest 
products: were less in demand and when revenues, foreign and 
domestic, were less buoyant. When transmitting. the Canadian 
offer Mr Mackenzie King said, in his letter of October 29, 1947, 
“T must emphasise that as far as the financial aspects of the pro- 
posed arrangements for union are concerned, the Government of 
Canada believes that the arrangements go-as far as the Government 
can go under the circumstances.” 
~ The Canadian offer provides for a permanent subsidy to % 
new province on as generous a basis as is possible in comparison 
with ‘subsidies paid to existing provinces. Further, it provides 
for a transitional subsidy to be paid at a decreasing rate ovet 
twelve years and for a review within eight years which may lead 
to an increase (but not decrease) in assistance if it is found that the 
other Maritime Provinces are better able to maintain public 
services than Newfoundland. In addition, Ottawa would have 
to go in for heavy capital expenditures onthe island to b 
various federat-services up to the Canadian level j\a national 
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with that given by the Canadian National Railways elsewhere. 
To the average td Newfound and. the greates: ion. j 











joining Canada is 10ut doubt 4 ania ! . 
The transitional sbi is also designed to allow NeChodea’ 
land to raise its social and educational services to a Canadian level, 


Reasons for the Canadian Offer-.- 


Why is the Canadian offer so generous ? In part, of course, it 
is a reflection of Canada’s present. prosperity which .makes it 
possible to envisage increased financial burdens with equanimity. 
In part it comes from the realisation, during and since the war, 
that from the point of view of sea and aif power Newfoundland 
and its vast territory in Labrador are vital to Canadian defence. 
In part it comes from a vague hope, fostered by the discovery 
of huge iron ore deposits on the Quebec-Labrador border, that 
the new province might turn out to be a ‘source of wealth. And, 
for the man in the street, it may come from a glance at the map 
aa suggests that Newfoundland somehow “belongs” to 
Canada. 

But behind and beyond all these reasons is another—the possi- 
bility that Newfoundland and Labrador might become part of 
the United States, for a campaign for economic union with the 
United States is now being conducted in the island. It is bad 
enough to have Alaska on the north-west, with its long “ pan- 
handle ” cutting off much Canadian territory from the coast ; it 
would be infinitely worse to have the island dominating the mouth 
of the St. Lawrence and a huge area on the mainland to the north 
absorbed as well. Already there are three great American bases on 
Newfoundland where the Americans have almost complete “ extra- 
territorial rights.” Opponents to Confederation in Newfoundland 
are saying that the financial estimates underlying Canada’s offer 
are unsound, and that in fact Newfoundland would probably be 
an economic asset rather than an economic liability. This is 
obviously impossible—unless mineral wealth happens to be dis- 
covered that is far richer than anything dreamed of at present. 

The simple fact of the matter is that well over half the 
people depend directly or indirectly on the fisheries. The 
basic question is whether the Newfoundland fishing in- 
dustry will fare better inside or outside Confederation. Put in 
this way, the issue may seem in doubt; the island, which sells 
most of its fishery products in soft currency. coumtries, would 
be tied permanently into the hard currency area covered by the 
Canadian dollar, and would have to depend on Canadian negotia- 
tors in future commercial arrangements. On the other hand, 
while Canadian negotiators would have to look after existing 
Canadian fisheries as well, there is no reason to believe thar the 
Newfoundland fisheries would be. neglected. . Moreover, the 
Canadian offer of Confederation. specifically provides for New- 
foundland to continue selling its own fishery products through 
its own central agency—a privilege not enjoyed by the other 
provinces. Further, there is the simple fact that, with the aboli- 
tion of the Canada-Newfoundiand tariff, the cost of living would 
fall. Finally, the wealth and diversity of Canada offer at least 
some buffer against the misery and starvation that, in bad times, 
have afflicted the fisheries of Newfoundland in the past. 


Europe’s Manpower: 


[BY A CORRESPONDENT] 
THE surplus manpower of western Europe has now reached 
the alarming total of about 1,600,000. This figure is given in 
the report* of the manpower conference held in Rome during 
Jenuary and February this year by a special committee of the 
ERP countries. Statistics provi by the various countries 
showed that although slightly more than 2,000,000 surplus workers 
were available, the total number required by countries with a 
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shortage of manpower amounted to only 380,000. ‘By far the 
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fi eee pet ot she _-speplis a F dt (1,700,000), the 
“ FePomt points out that the potential sugplus-from Italy is greater 


t consisting almost persons. The 
sull, since an additional 2,200,009 workers are employed on an 
average for only 110 days per year. oe 

€ present demand for workers from countries with a 
shortage is set out in the following table :— 


¢ Require- 
Cousitries j Skilled ments Total 
Unskilled _ (thousands) 

Am os. Te oe . 18-0 10:0 28-0~ 
be i EEE PCOS eT 21-0 a 21:0: 
Peete. 2 ioe aa) JB, 75-0 76-0 145-0 
Luxemburg. 2.2.4... buswee 1-5 3-9 5-4 
Netherlands .. 3. ccs. i eae ‘ 9-3 ide 9-3... 
Test S52 55 isa 82 ees 5-0 sie 5-0 
Gorstoerbaws 65055 65 chi. KaShR 57-0 10-0 67-0 
United Kingdom ....... ae enc MO. ts io megs; 100-0 

Tal. SE. Fee: 286-8 93-9. 380-7 





More than two-thirds of the demand is for skilled workers, 
although the resources consist almost entirely of unskilled or 
very slightly skilled labour. Moreover, it will be difficult to use 
more than half the available manpower in those essential 
branches of industry and trade where they are needed ‘most. 
There are no miners at all, for instance, among the large Italian 
surplus of workers. 

Apart from the impossibility of using in democratic countries 
totalitarian methods to enforce mass migration, the principal 
obstacles to solving the problem of surplus manpower are the 
lack of technical training facilities, the shortage of houses and 
the presemt restrictions on sending savings or salaries to foreign 
countries. The conference recommended that international 
organisations should help to finance technical training, that 
countries requiring labour should not discriminate between 
immigrant and native workers in their housing policies, and that 
the transfer of wages and savings of immigrant workers to their 
home countries should be freed: from: restrictions. Such ‘pro- 
posals offer a quite severe test of the kind of good-will without 
which Western Union cannot thrive. 

As a first step towards overcoming these and other difficulties, 
the conference agreed to set up a special committee in Rome to 
co-ordinate the movements of European manpower. The Com- 
mittee was charged with the tasks.of simplifying emigration pro- 
cedure, preparing and training mugrants.according to the needs 
of the receiving countries, and studying the transport problems 
involved. 

Of the many aspects of the manpower problem which were 
discussed in Rome the increase in Europe’s population was only 
touched on lightly. It has been estimated that, im spite of the 
war, Europe’s population, excluding Russia, has increased by ten 
per cent. Whether this increase was abnormal or whether it will 
continue at the same rate is still uncertain; but if, as in Italy, 
the rate of increase continues, then the problem of surplus 
manpower will grow to serious proportions. Jt can be’ met by 
increased industrial produciion and by emigration to areas such 
as the colonies where new development schemes require . large 
numbers of workers. Although this particular aspect of the 
problem would seem to be of national ‘rather than international 
concern, much could be done by bilateral arrangements between 
countries proposing to increase their industrial output or with 
colonial dependencies and countries where there is a large surplus 
of manpower. For such arrangements the committee at Rome 
will serve as a useful clearing house. Provided it is given 
sufficient authority, it will also be able to act as an international 
watchdog over the treatment of emigrants. 
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Money and Gilt-edged 


HE recovery in the gilt-edged market from the shock 
administered by the news of the special levy bore, at the 
outset, all the marks of a merely technical rally. Recently, how- 
ever, another and perhaps more important influence has been 
at work. Investors and their advisers have been pondering the 
wider implications of the Budget. In particular, they have been 
noting the analyses, in these columns and elsewhere, showing 
that the Chancellor’s proposals may have a stronger counter- 
inflationary effect than was at first supposed. Majority opinion 
in the City has by no means reversed its bearish view of gilt- 
edged, but many people are already becoming aware that impor- 
tant changes may be taking place in the underlying. monetary 
background against which the trends of the gilt-edged market 
need to be viewed. This tentative conclusion results rather from 
an instinctive reflex action than from any reasoned analysis. 
Bankers, in pa:ticular, feel in their bones that a Budget which 
decisively ends the long phase of Government borrowing must 
be good for gilt-edged. But most of them would be unable 
to explain how the assumed beneficial effect may be asserted. 
Indeed, the confusion of thought on this matter in the City 
is exceeded only by the muddled thinking about the effects of 
Marshall aid. A favourite argument among the sceptics is that, 
since Mr Dalton had to create more money to push up gilt-edged 
prices, how is it that Sir Stafford Cripps’s policy—which, it 
is widely assumed, will reduce the volume of money—may work 
in the same direction? There is, of course, no assurance that 
it will, in fact, do so. The volume of money, as the ex-Chan- 
cellor found to his cost, does not determine the level of gilt- 
edged prices ; it determines the size of the framework within 
which a complex of other influences exert themselves, An 
understanding of the way in which the framework may be 
altered does not, therefore, afford any ready-made or infallible 
guide to the trend of the market. It is, however, an indispens- 
able foundation for all sound analysis of investment trends— 
especially at a time, such as the present, when important changes 
can be discerned in embryo. 

In this article, an attempt will be made to explain the mechani- 
cal process by which Sir Stafford’s Budget may alter the shape 
of the framework. For this purpose, it is necessary to isolate 
what may be called the “monetary” influence on. gilt-edged 
from all other influences. The underlying assumption has to be 
that purely “ investment ” influences are neutral—that is to say, 
it is assumed that investors’ preferences for cash as against secu- 
rities, for gilt-edged securities as against equities, and for short 
term gilt-edged securities as against long term, remain un- 
changed. The assumption of such an equilibrium is, of course, 
purely theoretical ; these preferences are always in a state of flux. 
But the distinction between what have been called the “ mone- 
tary” and “investment” factors can best be appreciated if it 
is realised that, given an “ investment” equilibrium, the trend 
of gilt-edged prices would be determined directly or indirectly 
by the monetary influences alone. 

An article in these columns last week examined the nation’s 
capital budget for the calendar year 1948, on the basis of the 
Chancellor’s tax proposals and the official ‘estimates of capital 
outlay at home and the deficit on the external balance of pay- 
ments. To examine the monetary factor in the gilt-edged equa- 
tion, it is mecessary to translate this capital budget into the 
broad financial and banking operations by which the nation’s 


programme of capital formation may be expected to be tinanced 
—assuming that the central banking authorities follow a 
“ neutral” monetary policy, conforming more or less nett 
to the pattern set by the capital budget. 

Most people seem to have assumed that, because there will be 
a large and genuine surplus on the Budget, the Chancellor will 
repay floating indebtedness to the banking system and the 
volume of bank deposits will tend to fall correspondingly. ‘In 
fact, that is too facile a conclusion. It is, indeed, true that the 
operations of the central Government should involve some re- 
duction in the level of deposits, but demands for finance from 
the private sector of the economy are likely to involve a roughly 
corresponding increase—at least, they would do so if the 
nation’s capital budget as a whole is balanced. Moreover, ‘the 
amount by which deposits may be reduced by Treasury repay- 
ments will not be the amount of the Budget surplus as set out 
in last week’s article. Part of the surplus will be employed in 
meeting that portion of the nation’s capital outlay which ts 
centrally financed. On the other hand, the Government will 
have available for employment, not only the surplus, but also an 
amount approximately equivalent to the nation’s net borrowings 
from overseas (including Marshall aid) as well as any net receipts 
from National Savings after providing for redemption of tax 
reserve certificates. 

The surplus of central and local Government authorities, in- 
cluding the social insurance funds, has been put at £400 million 
for the calendar year, after taking only “ revenue” items into 
account. If the net deficit on the overseas balance of payments 
conforms to the estimate of {250 million upon which Sir 
Stafford’s Budget was based, the Government will receive ia 
sterling a rather larger sum than that from its resales of imports 
secured under Marshall aid or paid for by gold drawn from the 
central reserve, but it will expend part of this sterling to redeem 
past borrowings, in the form of sterling balances, from the 
countries with which Britain continues to run a surplus, . Unless 
these redeemed balances were already held in the form of cash 
on commercial. banking accounts, the central Government’s net 
sterling receipts from external sources will be equal to the net 
external deficit. On the basis of the official estimates, the gross 
sum available for employment by the central and local Govern 
ment authorities would, therefore, be £650 million. But it is 
estimated that £160 million of this will be expended in mene 
War Damage claims and EPT refunds and a further £300 mi 
lion will be required to finance new capital outlays in the 
form of loans to local authorities and the nationalised industries 
and for colonial development. On the assumption, therefore, 
that net receipts from National Savings just suffice to cover 
any net redemption of tax reserve certificates, the residual sum 
available fordebt redemption by the Government would, on the 
official estimates, be about {200 million. On the 
assumption that the Government, avoiding all Daltonian tech+ 
niques, aims at pursuing a passive monetary policy, this resi- 
dual sum would be employed in repaying indebtedness to thé, 
banking system, thereby cancelling a corresponding volume of 
bank deposits. 

The resultant cancellation of bank credit would never be 
visible, however, in the published bank statements. The hypo- 
thetical balance sheet outlined above for the Government sector 
of the economy takes credit for the whole of the proceeds of 
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external dis-investment but provides directly for only £300 mil- 
lion of the nation’s programme for investment outlay at home. 


Hence, is this investment outlay is taken at the £1,800 million 


at which it is officially. estimated, £1,500 million would remain 
to be financed through the private sector of the economy. As 
last week’s article showed, at least £800 million of this may: be 
expected to be financed by specific depreciation provisions by 
companies and others out of their gross current incomes. A 
further £160 million would be provided by. reinvestment of War 
Damage payments and EPT refunds and,.say, £350 million 
might be furnished by undistributed profits of businesses and 
personal savings other than “ National ” savings. 


This £1,300 million odd—the sum of the three figures last 
mentioned—would not, of course, be wholly employed in direct 
financing of private capital outlays. A portion of each cate- 
gory would be so employed, but under each head there would 
remain unexpended sums which (on the assumptions about 
“ investment ” equilibrium indicated earlier in this article), the 
savers themselves would seek to employ in financing, directly or 
indirectly, others whose capital outlays exceeded their current 
savings or provisions. Such financing would take the form of 
purchases of, gilt-edged securities sold by industry or of new 
issues of industrial securities, or direct private loans, But, even 
assuming full employment of unexpended savings in such ways 
as these, the total available would still not suffice to meet the 
£1,500 million of assumed private capital outlay. The residual 
demand for finance would have to be met by the banks by 
purchases of gilt-edged securities. or new loans and adyances— 
operations which would create a volume of bank deposits corre- 
sponding to the amount of deposits cancelled through Govern- 
mental repayment of debt. 


If, therefore, the nation’s capital budget were indeed to be 
in equilibrium at the levels indicated by the official estimates 
set forth last week, it might be expected that the banks would 
lend £200 million less to the Government but would provide 
£200 million of additional finance for the private sector of the 
economy, so that the level of bank deposits would be unchanged. 
In that event, the influence of the monetary factor upon the 
investment markets would be neutral. Such an equilibrium 
would, of course, rest upon the assumption that the monetary 


authorities followed a policy of stabilising the volume of 
cash, so as to enable the banks to maintain the level of 


“ mvestment” influences, there would be neither pressure nor 
slack'in the demand for savings in the financial markets. Given 
the fact that the banks would be meeting the residual {200 
million of industry’s needs for finance, the unexpended portions 
of the £1,300 million of private savings and depreciation provi- 
sions would just suffice to absorb the securities which industry 
will have to sell. If, however, the volume of undistributed 
profits and personal savings (other than National Savings) were 
larger than the £350 million assumed above, the surplus re- 
sources would press upon the investment markets and tend to 
raise prices. On the other hand, if these savings fell short of 
the £350 million, industrial borrowers would be pressing upon 
the market, and prices would tend to fall. Of course, if in fact 
the gross capital outlays at home proved, as is probable, to be 
larger than the {1,800 million which the Government ‘assumes, 
the additional demand for finance would press upon the market. 
But, if it is likely that the official estimate of investment will 
turn out to be wrong, it is at least equally probable that 
there will be a large error in the official estimate of the deficit 
on the external balance of payments. If the Government 
secures from external sources a larger volume of finance than 
the £250 million assumed above, the redemption of its indebted- 
ness to the banks would, of course, be larger too, and this would 
leave room for a bigger volume of industrial financing through 
the banks while still maintaining monetary policy on an even 
keel. 

It is too soon, as last week’s article showed, to make firm 
guesses about the level at which equilibrium is likely to be 
reached ; but the direction in’ which the monetary factor is 
changing is already clear. In recent years, and especially in 
the past two, the investment markets have had to contend with 
an excess of demand for finance. Henceforth—so far as the 
monetary factor alone is concerned—this excess will disappear. 
For the first time for some years, there is now a possibility 
that, if monetary disequilibrium arises, it will be a disequilibrium 


of the opposite kind. That is an important conclusion, and its 


implications will require detailed discussion in a later article. 


Business Notes 


Steel Politics and Production 


The condemned man is presumably entitled to criticise the 
quality of the prison cooking without being told that he is 
politically undesirable. The analogy may not be quite perfect, 
but it is close enough to the comments which the Minister of 
Supply, Mr George Strauss, made to the conference of the Con- 
federation of Shipbuilding and Engineering Unions on Wednesday. 
Some discount has, perhaps, to be applied to his remarks on 
account of the occasion—a meeting of unions which had earlier 
in the week listened to some frank speaking on wage claims from 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer and was doubtless ready for @ 
little politics. But Mr Strauss was quite unreasonable in the 
attack which he made on the Iron and Steel Federation. He 
alleged that in its latest monthly bulletin the Federation had gone 
out of its way to attack the Government, and he warned it against 
acting as “a wing of the Conservative Party.” 

The April bulletin includes an article on the record output of 
the steel industry during the first quarter of the year. It examines 
the reasons for this record production—the seven-day week, the 
first fruits of the post-war development programme, the benefits 
of oil-firing of steel furnaces—and comments informatively on the 
flow of scrap supplies which is necessary to sustain the expansion 
of steel ourput. It points out that improved supplies of home 
Scrap are primarily responsible for the high level of steel pro- 
duction, and that the reduction in stocks of scrap and pig-iron, to 
which the Chancellor publicly referred last month, must be attri- 
buted to the Government’s failure to implement the programme 
for imported scrap and’ coke supplies. The article proceeds : 


Notwithstanding the shortfall in these two items, production has 
been carried forward to record levels on the assumption that the 
plams under these heads will eventually be carried out; and the 
deficiency for the time being has been made good out of stock. 

Surely this is perfectly fair technical comment on matters for 
which the Government is ultimately responsible. At least, most 
people would not regard a factual demonstration of the principle 
that steel cannot be manufactured without raw materials as a 
piece of Tory mischief-making. 

If the Minister seeks evidence of co-operation for the highest 
possible production of steel, a second reading of the article ought 
to convince him. Report suggests that a further draft of the Steel 
Nationalisation Bill is now under consideration by Ministers. 
This is thought to provide for the acquisition by the Government 
of the share capitals of the separate firms in the industry, so that 
their separate identity can be preserved, on paper at least, for 
the purpose of export business. ‘This is not a formula which will 
satisfy those who, to transcribe Mr Shinwell’s words, have not 
done enough thinking about nationalisation. And even Mr Strauss 
would not expect the present firms to welcome it with delight. 
It is much to the credit of the industry that it is keeping its 
production well apart frem its politics. It is am example that 
might be followed by Government s 


x * * 
Financial Talks at Brussels 


The veil remains discreetly drawn Gver the outcome of the © 
Brussels discussions between the Finan? Ministers of the five 
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Western Union Powers..The European ‘clearing’ scheme which 
was discussed at these talks must be referred to the Economic 
Co-operation Administrator in Washington, since it involves the 
use of local currencies ited as a counterpart of Marshall aid. 
It has also had to be referred to the continuing organisation in 
Paris, since the clearing envisaged ‘in Brussels was conceived 
not in terms of the five Western Union Powers, but of the sixteen 
Marshall countries. No official details of what was decided at 
Brussels need, therefore, be expected until after the next meezng 
of the Organisation for European Economic Co-operation in 
Paris next week. 

Unofficial reports of what is involved by this new scheme con- 
tinue to circulate and are beginning to give some hint of its 
outline. It can hardly differ in essentials from the Belgium 
“ Ansiaux” scheme which provided the basis of the intra- 
European compensation that has been operated through the Bank 
for International Settlements at Basle since the beginning.of this 
year. In the course of the Brussels discussions, however, it was 
tacitly recognised that there might be psychological and other 
advantages in re-christening the scheme, which has now become 
“Le plan Cripps.” It will, however, take a very keen eye to 
differentiate it from its predecessors. Under the BIS scheme two 
types of compensation were envisaged. The first was a clearing 
of mutual debts which would achieve a general reduction of the 
debts arising from trade inside Europe. The scope for these 
“ first category compensations ” was found to be extremely limited. 
The second category compensations were those which could be 
achieved only if one or more countries were prepared to increase 
the amount of their credits extended to others. For example, a 
second category compensation would be involved if a debt from 
the Netherlands to Belgium could be cleared by Belgium agreeing 
to increase its holding of sterling, and Britain, for its part, agree- 
ing to a transfer of sterling from Dutch to Belgian account. For 
obvious reasons, British consent to such operations has not been 
given in the past. What is now proposed is that these second 
category compensations should be eased by increasing the over- 
draft facilities to the extent, it is reported, of one-third of the 
local currencies which are to be put up as counterpart of grants 
under ERP. 

+ +. * 


ERP and European Clearing 


The introduction of ERP local currency in the European 
clearing scheme is, however, meaningless juggling. If France is 
to continue to run a deficit with the sterling area, it makes no 
real difference whether that deficit is financed by putting at 
France’s disposal some of the sterling accumulated against ERP 
shipments to Britain or whether it is financed by overdraft facili- 
ties granted by Britain to France. To introduce the European 
Recovery Programme into this is merely to pull wool over the 
eyes of all concerned. The Marshall Plan may be brought more 
effectively into the scheme by making European countries*eligible 
for off-shore purchases, i.e., by enabling France to pay for British 
coal or Belgian steel with Marshall dollars. It is probable that 
this feature will appear in the new plan, but only to a very small 
extent. ‘The first year’s ERP allocations are inadequate to mect 
Europe’s deficit with the Western Hemisphere, and must, there- 
fore, leave very small scope for any off-shore purchises in Europe. 

It is probable that all the British influence at Brussels—and 
it must have been considerable in view of the re-christening of 
the plan—was exerted to keeping the introduction of dollars into 
the new compensation plan down to the smallest possible figure. 
The British have long contended that to inject gold or its equiva- 
lent, US dollars, into such a compensation must tend to contract 
and not to expand trade, since each participating country will, in 
prevailing circumstances, strive by all means to cut its imports 
from the others in order to cfeate the credit balances that will 
become claims to the gold or dollars in the clearing. It is likely, 
therefore, that the new scheme will be little more than a slight re- 
dressing of the BIS compensation plan, reinforced by greater 
willingness on the part of the creditor countries to engage in 
“second category compensations,” i.c., to extend more credit to 
their European debtors. 

* 


* * 
How the Treasury Bought Its Stock 


A corner has been lifted this week of the thick curtain which 
has shrouded last year’s official activitiesgin the gilt-edged market. 
In the past, the technique of Governmental accounting has 
generally sufficed—thanks, partly, to the systematic omission to 
publish any details of the investment holdings of the Bank of 
England—to hide most departmental activities from the public 
gaze. But operations so large as Dr Dalton’s were bound to peep 


through ‘the screen sooner or later. The’ portion’ ‘now discliséq 
is not a pleasant sight. The investment account of the Unem. 
March 31st last reveals that no less than 
cent of the resources employed on 
‘of the National Debt Commissioners, was 
in 2} per cent “Daltons.” Was Daltonian faith in cheap mé 
matchéd by ‘a conviction that full employment will last for ever 
“ Daltons,” it may be recalled, are’ redeemable only at the 
Treasury’s option, in or after 1975. Yet they are flanked in the 
Fund by large slices of other long and medium-long securities, 
Altogether nearly half the investments are in issues with final of 
optional dates of 1967 or later. The cynic might well ask whether 
the Commissioners of the National Debt had ever heard of a docy: 
ment known as the Economic Survey, with its warning of whole 
sale unemployment this year if Marshall aid had not materialised, 

On the immediate issue of market-rigging this latest statement 
of the Unemployment Fund provides a test case. The invested 
resources of the Fund expanded in twelve months by some £80 
million. No less than £55 million of this new money went into 
“Daltons”; £13 million went into 3 per cent Savings Bonds, 
1965-75 ; and almost the whole of the remainder went into Trans 
port Stock. The £244 million of “ Daltons” held at end-March 
last year was perhaps acquired by original conversion of Local 
Loans or through the tap; but the additional £55 million was 
presumably bought on the market. It is equivalent to fully one- 
ninth of the total issue of £482 million and to a much larger 
proportion of the amount originally held outside official quarters. 
Is it possible that these large purchases were part of the abortive 
attempt, launched in Dr Dalton’s speech at last October’s Bankers’ 
Dinner, to bring the market back to a 2} per cent basis for the 
Transport issue? In the pre-Budget phase last autumn, 
“Daltons” rose by some 10 points, only to collapse after their 
sponsor disappeared from the scene. Is it possible, too, that the 
£13 million addition to the portfolio of 3 per cent Savings Bonds, 
1965-75, is the measure of the subsequent grooming of the market 
for the 3 per cent basis eventually adopted? After the con- 
troversies of the past two years, Parliament is entitled to know 
more about these matters. It should press for precise information 
about the circumstances, prices and dates at which these critical 
purchases were made. 

There is, moreover, a wider aspect of this matter than that 
of Daltonian market-rigging.. One reason for the establishment 
of such autonomous funds as the Unemployment Fund was 
to ensure that their investment policy was suited to their 
particular objectives, on the analogy with private pensions 
funds. This was always a rather questionable principle for 
Governmental funds; but in the past the Government has at 
least been able to sustain the fiction that the rule was being 
observed. Now that its flagrant infringement is apparent, it is 
time to review the whole foundations of this policy. There is, in 
fact, much to be said for placing upon the Treasury full and un- 
questioned responsibility for managing all centrally administered 
funds, on the groynd that such management ought to be inte- 
grated with central monetary policy, the proper conduct of which 
is much more important than the due observance of the actuarial 
principles which underly the fiction of autonomy. As it is, the 
Treasury has access to the funds but is not bound by any clear 
definition of its duties and responsibilities. It would be folly, 
however, to abandon the actuarial principle—incongruous though 
it may be—without a thorough factual inquiry into Government 
technique in the gilt-edged market as it has evolved in the period 
since cheap money began in: 1932. Withia this period, indeed, 
there has been so revolutionary a change in the whole approuch 
to monetary policy that a strong case could be made for a inuch 
wider investigation. 


bd 
Sabotaging Savings 


After the departure of Dr Dalton, it.might have been hoped 
that nothing more would be heard from the Treasury bench of 
the stupid charges that anyone who disagreed with its policy was 
guilty of sabotage. But this week Mr Glenvil Hall has taken a 
leaf from his ex-chief’s book. Asked to explain the reason for 
the continual fall in National Savings, he thought that “some of 
the falling-off is due to. sabotage on the part of the Opposition.” 
The occasion for this childishness was a question. in. Parliament 
about Lord Mackintosh’s statement at the weekend upon the 
effects of the new investment levy upon savings. At the National 
Savings Assembly at Hastings last week, Lord Mackintosh 
announced that, pating discussions of | this problem, the 
National Savings Committee had resolved ; 


* * 
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effect it. is having on the 
fovemcot and fel it is thei Gay .f0 brine ths to the astenton 
the Chancellor wer, = 
It is easy to understand why the Treas 
about this development. But the trouble is of its own making. 
Sir Stafford himself has had the grace to admit that the special 
levy is a purely political device. In a part of the. Budget debate 
which seems to have, escaped public attention, he said: —* I have 
been accused [by Sir John Anderson and others] of partisanship in 
applying this... Of course, they never do anything from a 
political point of view... .. I am, quite frankly, not as perfect 
as that. . I have held certain theories for a long time. I 
feel it is my duty to do the things which I think, according to 
those political theories, are right.” This admission, coupled with 
the recognition that the levy will be largely paid out of capital, 
makes it impossible for the Government to argue that there was 
any economic or financial case for it at all, 

But they would have been wise to count the economic cost. 
The wider effects of this levy, even though it be a non-recurring 
device, cannot be considered in isolation. The drive against capital 
has taken diverse forms, and each successive move tends to have 
cumulative repercussions upon savings. The Financial Secretary 
to the Treasury should guard his tongue, and ponder well the 
Treasury's own record in this matter before he again makes these 
irresponsible accusations. Beyond doubt, the boot is on the other 
foot. If there has been any sabotage of savings in the past two 
years, it has been sabotage by the Treasury itself. Those who 
followed Dr Dalton’s foolish boastings and promises about the 
level to which he would raise gilt-edged values have lost between 
one-fifth and ome-quarter of their capital—even if the loss is 
measured only in monetary terms. But the policies by which 
these rash ambitions were pursued have involved other, and more 
far-reaching, losses. The small savers who followed the ex- 
Chancellor in his “ last-chance” drives have escaped the loss of 
financial capital which hit those who did his bidding in the invest- 
ment markets, but the value of their savings has none the less 
been dissipated by the inflationary rise in prices which his antics 
produced. And almost everyone has suffered from the wider 
repercusions of that inflation. 

Sir Stafford’s courageous budgeting has put an end to these 
reckless policies, and, if it succeeds in stopping inflation, will 
prevent any further fall in the real value of savings. But, in this 
particular context, the political policy of the levy threatens to 
throw away most of the advantage which the anti-inflationary 
policy offers. If the Government still believes that there is any 
economic worth in voluntary personal savings, as distinct from 
forced saving achieved by high taxation and a Budget surplus, it 
will have to find a way of removing the malaise it has created. 
There is no escape by the Daltonian technique of decrying the 
critics and of pretending that criticism itself is an act of sabotage. 
It is time the Government dropped its moral lectures on economics 
for patriots. 


* * * 


Lancashire’s “ No *’ to Overtime 


After an unprecedented concentration on Lancashire of 
eloquence by members of the Government the attempt to get 
the workers in the cotton trade to work overtime through the 
summer has largely failed. It is true that about half the spin- 
ning industry responded, in the recent ballot, to the appeal for 
overtime work, and preparations. are being made to put their 
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decision into effect, Those. districts. which are already working 
overtime will go on, and.a few, more will. start. _ But) half. the 
spinning industry and two-thirds of the. weaving i have 
veut the unfavourable vote in weaving was 41,545, the favour- 
able vote only 20,572. On balance the Government's campaign 
See a re a nee 


It is clear that the export drive cannot afford this setback, and 
ways will have to be found of getting more production without 
overtime, The Government committee dealing with textile out- 
put will have to concentrate on the other ways, which are in any 
event more promising; the overtime proposals were only for 
an extra five per cent, and experience has shown that some of the 
extra effort would probably have been offset by absenteeism and 
slackening at other points. Since overtime plainly cannot succeed, 
a redoubled effort will be needed to recruit labour for the industry; 
and it should be an effort on imaginative and comprehensive lines, 
taking r€al account of the difficulties which deter women from 
going back to work, and ensuring that those who do are not 
drawn off into inessential small trades. 

One ‘lesson must be drawn from the ballots. The publicity 
which has been done did not succeed in convincing the cotton 
workers of the urgent need for their maximum effort. Why 
is this? The most probable reason, which is supported by a 
number of comments from the spinning and weaving areas in 
the last few days, is that the workers know that the best use is 
not even now being made of their normal working time. The case 
for redeployment, already strong, is made stronger. What can 
be done by redeployment has been shown in a number of mills, 
and was demonstrated lately by the Cotton Board’s experiment 
described in the Musgrave Mill report.. The increase in output 
per man-hour achieved there (39 per cent) is worth many hours 
of extra work in the bad old way. It is true that substantial 
increases in earnings have to be conceded to make redeployment 
palatable, and the danger that intreased earnings per hour will 
swallow up its fruits has to be faced and overcome. Yet one 
of the necessities is to make the cotton industry more. attractive 
to workpeople ; another is to create the sense of urgency without 
which production will not rise as quickly as it must. . Reorganisa- 
tion of effort in the mills seems to be the only answer, 


* x * 


Uruguay Rail Schemes 


Full particulars have been issued this week by the British 
owned railway companies in Uruguay for the distribution among 
the various classes of stockholders of the £7,150,000 which the 
Government of Uruguay has agreed to pay for the railways. Since 
the global sum and its allocation between the six companies 
concerned was announced early in March, the companies have 
submitted their proposals for its final distribution. These pro- 
posals have been adjusted by an independent panel consisting of 
Sir David. Maxwell-Fyfe and Mr Gilbert D. Shepherd, and are 
now submitted for the approval of the shareholders. As in the 
Argentine rail purchase, the directors declare that the scheme must 
be agreed by all companies, and that the stockholders in each com- 
pany must approve the subdivision of the payment moneys between 
the various stocks. Otherwise the dissention of any one class of 
stockholders will involve the rejection of the whole arrangement. 

This, the most unpalatable aspect of the scheme, can hardly be 
avoided, however strongly the owners of prior charge capital may 
feel inclined to protest at the departure from their strict dues 
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to full repayment of capital and arrears of interest for the purpose 
of appeasing holders of the junior stocks to accept the plan. 
Agreement by the stockholders is thus the next step; in view of 
the special circumstances of the purchase—the railways which had 
long since ceased to pay their way—perhaps the reduction in the 
allocations to debenture and preference shareholders is not an 
excessive price for them to pay for its smooth passage. 

The sums allocated fall short of the agreed sale price by some 
£66,675 ; presumably this margin will be required to meet winding- 
up expenses, though it is possible that the directors of the com- 
panies have the question of compensation for loss of office in view 


Urucuay Ram Srocxk ALLOCATIONS 
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Security | Per Cent | May 5, 1948) Outstanding; Alocation 
; ' , 
a ll anata alata Ni a a Sop 
é £ é | é 
Central Uruguay :— 
44% First Debs ts. . Geis... 100 98 1,150,000 1,150,000 
‘ » _ Snterest$..... si sie as 185,438 
§% Second. Deb. . . «s+ -»<+50+ 85° 82 3,740,000 3,179,000 
Comaaee . 35.5... eR. | 1247 15 ~—s|-:-6,000,000 | = 750,000 
| 10,890,000 | 5,264,438 
Uruguay Narthern :— | 
5% Prior Lien Deb.....<..... ' 105 95 49,002 $1,452 
om »». Interest}. aan oa hae 23,276 
5%, Income Deb... .. 2.5.55... “ At 449,400 152,796 
7%, Cun Pred.’ ss ecci i. ca ees i mt 13 250,000 | 25,000 
COI sii nn onan ahcten went 23 oo 100,000 j 2,500 
j 845,902 | 255,024 
Midland Uruguay :— i 
5%, Prior Lien Deb. .......... 100 95 262,773 | 162,773 
7 és Interestt. { an cp os i 4,069 
ah SUR ness spp enat con trae 483° 3 1,156,918 | 561,105 
eae eso S te. att 600,000 | 45,000 
1,919,691 } 172,947 
Midland Uruguay Extension :-— 
CM: Dabs ks 4 RES Rs <aF< i 60*t 60} 200,000 | 120,000 
SNOT 5. «3.005 -<ntienl Anamanil Ni oon 100,000 | aoa 
300,000 | 120,000 
North Western of Uruguay >-— i 
6% Second Deb. .. 2.2 504...06 110 100 57,031 62,734 
” + os Interest?..... soe gee ros 32,934 
Be FSP rR ee 32°*t Ab 583,850 186,852 
5% Second Pref. ......5...... 1lt 12 293,173 32,249 
OnDNOEY: 66955 <5 i> 3d vhs» S 5t 6 120,120 | 6,006 
1,054,174 | 320,755 
,Juarahim :— j 
S% Beet Deki. 76s5ii. oe 54 ooo 84,865 | 45,827 
, Capital Repayment by j 
North Western............. 16 eon eke | 13,579 
NE oi ck aah s ak th pemenn oil t | ete 10,000 | . 


94,865 | $9,406 








““S° Al arrears of interest or dividend cancelled. “Sapa 
+ Any surplus or déficiéncy of purchase money to be adjusted on these issues. 
} Outstanding to July 31, 1948. 








as well. Any surplus from these residual amounts will go to the 
most junior stocks, and any expenses incurred above these amounts 
will be deducted from their allocations. In iny.case, the alloca- 


- tions given to the prior charges, except possibly in the case of the 


nee stock of Midland Uruguay Extension, will not be 
altered. 

If the Argentine railways scheme can be taken as a guide, the 
actual cash distribution may not take place for many months after 
the ratification of the scheme by the stockholders. Apart from the 
necessary formalities to be observed by the companies themselves, 
the scheme has to be submitted for the sanction of the High 
Court and it still has to be finally ratified by the Legislative 
Authority of Uruguay. 


x * x 


Concessions on Clothing Coupons 


As this issue of The Economist goes to press the President 
of the Board of Trade has annqunced tlie reduction in the number 
of clothing coupons required for utility wool cloths and clothes 
made from them, for waterproof garments, seamless stockings, 
and adults’ footwear. Children’s shoes are taken off the clothing 
ration. Diseussions are also being :held with the trade on the 
prices at which surplus stocks of clothing can be sold in 
the summer sales at half their normal coupon rates: So the 
wholesale textile trade “has its point—or rather, part of it, 
for at the. height of the argument.suggestions were heard that 
with a few exceptions all garments could be made coupon free. 
If the clothing trade’s contribution to the export drive is no 
more impressive than this line of argument, it will deserve 
censure as downright as that which it has directed at the Board 
of Trade this week.--Of course, stocks of clothing have increased 
out of all proportion during recent months. The Attorney- 


General, who invited his week-end audience not to believe all 
‘that they read in the newspapers about stocks of clothing, is 
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doubtless familiar with the figures compiled by the Wholesale 
Textile Association in collaboration with the ion England, 
which show an increase in stocks at the end of March, compated 
with a year ago, of 75 per cent, while stocks of household textiles 
increased by 99 per cent, piece goods by 115 per cent, knitted 
outerwear by 124 per cent and ladies’ hose by 175 per cent. 
Such increases cannot be explained by abnormally low stocks at 
the end of the fuel crisis. They have accumulated steadily op 
wholesalers’ shelves and are doubtless matched by the increased 
stocks of manufacturers and retailers. 

What is the explanation for these accumulations? P 
they are the result of resistance to high—and still rising—prices, 
In women’s wear there are changes of fashion—and some doubts 
about their permanence. The smaller ration of coupons, coupled 
with threats of a further cut, may have caused some hoarding of 
coupons and postponement of purchases. Some of the stocks of 
clothing are of poor quality and poor coupon value. There js 
still insufficient children’s clothing, because the trade has pre- 
ferred to make more profitable lines of women’s wear. If the 
trade has misjudged the market it deserves to suffer the inevitable 
financial loss. It is not, after all, the first occasion when it has 
been wrong, for the same thing happened on a smaller scale a 
year ago. Nor has it any automatic right to a replacement of 
the coupons represented by the stocks which it now holds, for 
despite the trade’s misjudgment, these stocks represent the textiles 
and leather to which the British consumer is entitled—and perhaps 
even more, having regard to the need for exports. 

The Board of Trade has thus had a twofold problem. The 
first is to safeguard the export drive ; this is of prime importance, 
and no complaints about the growth of stocks and no lighthearted 
assumptions that clothes rationing is no longer necessary must 
be allowed to obscure it. The second need is to make full use 
of textile capacity which cannot satisfy established markets over- 
seas. Insufficient attention has been given to the part which 
woollens, as distinct from worsteds, might play. And what is 
prevent greater sales of clothing to Germany? British exports 
to Bizonia are equivalent to dollars, and Jast February the Board 
of Trade announced that certain exports of women’s clothing 
to Germany would be permitted. Representatives of German 
miners have already purchased such goods, and doubtless there 
are other German industries which would be prepared to spend 
their export bonuses on further stpplies. Moreover, Bizonia will 
obviously require substantial quantities of clothing for the shops 
if currency 1eform is to be given a fair chance of success, 
Greater exports of clothing to Germany would not only help to 
clear accumulated stocks from British warehouses ; they would 
also give an impetus to economic recovery in western Germany. 


x * * 
Rise in Bank Deposits 


Hopes that the big rise produced in bank deposits by the 
Argentine pay-out in March would be only a temporary inter- 
ruption of a declining,trend have been disappointed by the April 
figures. The clearing banks’ return for the “make-up” of 
April 21st reveals an expansion of £64.6 million in-net deposits, 
which are thus raised to £5,674.2 million, only a little below the 
end-1947 peak. In banking circles it has been too’readily assumed 
that this increase reflects the ostensibly very heavy “ supply” 
expenditure of the Government during the closing days of the 
financial year. It is true that the additional credit has been 
created mainly on Government account, but the operative factor 
was not the abnormality of year-end demands. During the four 
weeks. mosi nearly coinciding with the period covered by the 
banks’ statement, the Government’s above-line’ deficit was 
nominally a little under £150 million, but. infact no less than 
£170 million of the apparent expenditure at the end of March 
comprised mere internal debits for the purpose of repaying ad- 
vances made by the Civil Gontingencies Fund.In thesfonr weeks, 
therefore, the above-line position’ disclosed a “ real” surplus of 
about £20 million. Below-the-line, however, there Were large 
outgoings—£32 million for housing, £13 million for war damage, 
£17 million for net ‘repayment of tax certificates and {£10 million 
for overseas food, to mention only the principal items. Taking 
the “ above ” and “ below ” line accounts together, the Treasury’s 
visible requirements for finance in this period were about’ £80 


million, before allowing for the sterling received from sales of 


gold and dollars drawn from the central reserve. If the sterling 


‘income from this source were put at £45 million, the Govern- 
‘ment’s net demands from the banking system would have been 


na mndee than ‘sboae asyeabionc Reet Meanie banks hclliags 
of Treasury deposit receipts rose by million, omy 430 
million‘ef this was offset by a dectine in their money market 
assets. : 
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Meanwhile, non-Govetnmental demands upin’ the banks ‘were 
abnormally small. During the. preceding - ¢ months, bank 
advances had expanded ‘by no less than £94 million, a rate of 
growth which presumably reflected borrowings to fiance the 
exceptional flow of tax monies to the Exchequer.’ Now that the 
main tax-gathering season is over, the pressure upon bank ad- 
vances has relaxed ; in the five weeks from mid-March they rose 
by only £7,300,000—but reached a new high level at £1,306 
million. Investment portfolios declined slightly, by £4,300,000. 
The presumption is, therefore, that some £60 million of the 
new credit created during the mofith was absorbed by the 
Government. The difference between this figure and the £35 
million indicated above points to additional Governmental demand 
for purposes undisclosed. To some exterit the discrepancy may 
arise from the customary gap between the banks’ make-up days 
and the dates of the Exchequer returns, but the difference is 
sufficiently large to suggest that*some other factor has been at 
work. A possible explanation is that continuing unrequited 
exports financed by the drawing-down of overseas sterling balances 
are necessitating repayment of floating debt held by overseas 
monetary authorities, 

* * * 


The Builders’ Merchant Replies 


Neither the builders’ merchants nor the manufacturers who 
supply them are satisfied with the findings of the Committee on 
the Distribution of Building. Materials and Components, discussed 
in The Economist last week. There should be room for an in- 
formative discussion which would swell the already substantial 
body of facts which the Committee amassed and arranged in its 
report. But the first. reactions from the trade associations. con- 
cerned have been of too general a kind to take things much farther. 
The Distributors of Builders’ Supplies Joint Council remarks that 
“ greater knowledge of the trade will correct many of the erroneous 
and unwarranted conclusions of the Committee.” It observes in 
particular that 


the quaint proposal of the Comaunttee that prices should be identical 
for all classes of buyers will oe regarded with mixed feelings by 
hundreds of other industries. How distributors could function under 
such conditions and whether the proposed “uniform price” is to 
apply to like quantities and conditions of trading is not made clear. 








Two tractors put 6000 people 
into essential industry ! 
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150 acres of this rough ground had to 
be graded absolutely flat before a single 
brick could be laid for the Dundee 






Every hour two men shifted 250 tons 
of earth using two “ Caterpillar” 
Bulldozers with Scrapers which scoop 














Industrial development scheme. up 12 cu. yds. at a single bite! 
POR The Dundee Industrial Scheme,spon- 
-SPR-AO~_ > Oo. """*" 1 sored by the B.o.T. and built almost 


entirely by Sir Robert McAlpine and 
Sons Ltd., puts 6,000 people to work 
in new and essential industries. ‘In 
this project “Caterpillar” Earth- 
moving equipment — supplied and 
serviced by the Olding organization 
—has made immense savings in cost, 
timeand manpower. Onemorecaseof 
“ Caterpillar” making a powerful 
contribution to Britain’s recovery. 


Jack Olding == @) 


JACK OLDING & CO.LTD., HATFIELD, HERTS.* PHONE: HATFIELD 2333 
cS 
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This is mot exactly what the’ Committee propdsédt' ‘but it ¢ 
criticise the system of special discOunts to ee erchants 
who accept the association eis recommend that 
power ‘be taken to declare individual agreements under this 
system illegal. And it is legitimate for the builders’ merchants 
to point out that their practices are’ common ‘to many other dis- 
tributive trades. So they are. They have been fostered (as the 
Distributors of Builders’ Supplies Joint Council ‘points out) by 
the Governnmient’s “consistent ‘refusal to deal with: industry 
except through the medium of appropriate trade associations.” 
Observations of this sort do not dispose of the issue ; they merely 
put it on the general level on Which the Committee, with its 
terms of reference to consider, could not handle it. 





Such generalities may serve a useful purpose, but particular 
cases are at least as important. To take one, the Distributors 
of Builders’ Supplies contend that the years (1938 and 1946) 
chosen by the Committee for its inquiry into their costs 
and margins were umrepresentative—a “slump year” and a 
“boom year.” It is perhaps worth while to recapitulate the Com- 
mittee’s point about the margins earned by the builders’ mer- 
chants. It is said that margins were “on the high side” in 1938, 
were substantially higher in 1946, and are probably still higher 
today. The argument does not seem to depend on a particular 
year being representative or not. But it would be useful to know 
at what point the Distributors’ of Builders’ Supplies Joint Council 
decided that 1938 and 1946 were bad years to study. The Simon 
Committee appears to have consulted the chairman of the Joint 
Council before sending out its questionnaires, and indeed pays a 
graceful tribute to his helpfulness. Again, the Ministry of Works 
informed the Simon Committee that “the average annual turn- 
over may be fairly taken to be four times the capital employed ”— 
a mere assumption, retort the Distributors of Builders’ Supplies, 
“unsupported by any evidence.” Ministries can err. But if this 
is an error, could the Joint Council say what ratio would be 
correct ? 


The producers of building materials, through their National 


Council, declared last week that details in the report were “in 
many instances inaccurate and incomplete,” and that 


of the 91 Producers’ Associations stated in Paragraph 40 to have been 
examined, less than half gave any oral or written evidence. 
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A casual observer of the architecture of the Union of South Africa 
would probably place more emphasis on the sky-serapers of the Rand than 
on the spacious old Early Dutch houses which form such a pleasant decor- 
ation to the countryside of Cape Province. 

There are, however, numerous examples of this attractive form of archi- 
tecture still remaining. Many of them, as in the case of Groot Constantia 
near Cape Town, vere designed as chateaux for the vineyards which still 
surround them and have served as centres for the wine industry ever since 
the seventeenth century. The wine industry in turn has done much to 
contribute to the prosperity of the Union in general and of the port of Cape 
Town in particular, and continues to hold its own to-day in the busy and 
expanding commercial life of the Union. 

Full and up-to-date informatien from our branches in South Africa on 
the state and trends of local markets is readily obtainable on request. 


BARCLAYS BANK 
(DOMINION, COLONIAL AND OVERSEAS) 


HEAD OFFICE: 54 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E:C.3 ‘ 
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This should not be difficult to prove or disprove; an appendix —_In fact, 


to rhe report lists nearly 70 associations as having given written 
evidence, in addition to a fair-number of individual firms which 
gave evidence or were visited. The National Council of Building 
Material Producers denies that the trade associations or their 
practices are against the public interest. It points out that the 
price index for primary building materials—as distinct from com- 
ponents—rose only 7.9 per cent between August, 1945, and the 
first quarter of 1948, and adds; “ It is precisely in those industries 
that are well organised that prices have risen least.” 


The Small Man in the Motor Industry 


As recently as February the Minister of Supply was insisting 
that the smaller manufacturers of cars must each fulfil the 
export quota of 75 per cent, in spite of their special difficulties 
about sales and service in foreign markets. Since then the 
motor industry as a whole has reached and, for the moment, ex- 
ceeded its export target. No doubt this is mainly due to the sales 
efforts of a few big firms, but it has made possible a rather more 
flexible policy towards the smaller specialist manufacturers ; their 
export targets. have been reduced and they are no longer 
threatened with the curtailment of their supplies of steel. 

An achievement by one of the smallest of the small manufac- 
turers last week-end served as a pleasant reminder of the service 
that these firms can render to the motor industry on occasion. 
The Healey sports car had become known in the trade—though 
hardly at all outside the trade—as a promising junior. By win- 
niag the Mille Miglia it has made.good its claim to public notice. 
An individual effort, largely hand-made and costing (with pur- 
chase tax) more than £2,000, it has no place in the bulk export 
picture. But its innovations in design, which proved their success 
last week-end, might not have been produced without individual 
initiative on this small scale. 

This is an exceptional case, for the motor industry has always 
presented immense difficulties to the small-scale innovator, and 
it is doubtful whether these will grow less. It is difficult, to take 
one point that has been raised, for the small firm to obtain 
membership of the Society of Motor Manufacturers and Traders. 
Without it the firm cannot show its product at the annual exhibi- 
tion, which is one of the industry’s most effective means of pub- 
licity and attracts all the home and foreign buyers: Membership 
is open only to firms with a paid-up capital of £50,000; Mr 
Healey’s firm, for’one, has not this qualification. It is true that 
the seciety can allot space at Earls Court to non-members, should 
it so desire, and it probabiy will desire now to allot space to the 
Healey car. There are other exhibitions from time to time at 
which non-members may show, but these lose much of their 
busimess attraction because members of the Society have deli- 
vered a substantial bond which they may forfeit should they take 
part. 
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Riley engine, made by the biggest of the big manufacturers ; the’ 
Allard is powered by a Ford V8 engine ; and all makers have to 
rely for electrical and other accessories on suppliers who fre 
equally members of the society. This dependence was the basis 
of complaints made by the management of Grantham Productions 
in 1946 and 1947, but it is a matter of opinion how far 
complaints were justified. But the Society’s strong position’ 
makes it important that the handling of newcomers should be 
liberal and that care should be taken to avoid any. suspicion of 
exclusiveness. 


i 


* * * 


Unit Trust Dealings in the “ House *’ “i 


For many months the Stock Exchange Council has been 
considering the possibility of allowing dealings in Unit Trusts on 
the floor of the Stock Exchange. The Council has now issued 
amendments to the rules, which, are due for confirmation 
May 18th, authorising jobbers to deal in units and laying down 
requirements which must be satisfied before a quotation would 
be granted. The Stock Exchange was the first authority to také 
critical notice of the Unit Trust movement in its exuberant period 
of expans‘on and it is not surprising, therefore, that the require- 
ments it has laid down are strict. Provision is to be made for 
the exercise of disciplinary powers over the Trust which seek a 
quotation ; these will reside in an “approved independent 
authority ” of which, perhaps, the Unit Trust Control 
might be regarded as a prototype. The Stock Exchange authorities, 
also requires to be satisfied about management charges, the pricing 
of units and the contents of Trust deeds. The Council too 
has come down in favour of the method of operation known 
as the “ cash fund ” (of which the Municipal and General ome 
are the leading exponents) as distinct from the “ appropria 
method of operation (which is used by the Trust of Insu 
group). In the case of new trusts (though not existing ones) 
only cash trusts will be recognised. 

It remains to be seen whether there will be any widespread 
movement on the part of unit trust managements to seek a 
quotation. The Municipal & General Group will presumably 
seek recognition, while the Trust of Insurance Shares Group assert 
that they will not. Obviously there may be some prestige value 
for a trust which has an official quotation; on the other hand 
the advantage to the investing public (apart from the safeguards 
on which the Council will property insist) will depend on. the 
ability of jobbers to make better prices in the sub-units than. 
managers themselves. Ultimately, unit prices must be determit 
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A fuller list containing 370 securities appears weekly in the Records and Statistics Supplement. Notes on the following company 
reports appear “ the Supplement g on and Ciagdey W. T. ‘Healey’ s Telegraph: Ever Ready; British South Africa Company, 
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within the close limits of the buying or liquidation value of the 
underlying securities with the addition or deduction of manage- 





making, but its extension throughot 
ae * 


Miles Aircraft Investigation 


The Chancery Division has this week granted an applica- 
tion by the Board of Trade for the appointment of an inspector 
to investigate the affairs of Miles Aircraft Limited. This action 
invokes for the first time the new powers provided in Section 43 
of the Companies Act, 1947, by which the Board of Trade can 
appoint “one or more competent. inspectors to investigate the 
affairs of a company and to report thereon in such a manner as 
the Board direct, if the company by special resolution, or the court 
by order, declares that its affairs ought to be investigated by an 
inspector appointed by the Board.” In making his decision Mr 
Justice Roxburgh considered that a prima facie case had been 
made out for such an appointment by the submission of the 
Board of Trade that when in August, 1947, the directors of the 
company recommended a dividend of 74 per cent and a bonus 
of 2} per cent on the ordinary capital they ought to have been 
aware that a big loss was being suffered by the company—in 
fact a loss of £967,700 was disclosed for the ro months’ period 
which ended only two months later. 

The background of the Miles Aircraft is familiar and comment 
on it, in view of this week’s developments, would be undesirable. 
The interest in the case lies for the moment in the establishment 
of a precedent in the int tion of the new Act. The Board 
of Trade has been able to take a step which under the old Act 
would have been possible only on the application of a representa- 
tive body of shareholders. The shareholders, however, have 
shown less interest in probing the mystery of the sudden change 
in the company’s fortunes than in salvaging something from the 
wreck. In this,.they have been rather forcefully led by a body 
of smaller creditors who in November last sought the approval 
of the Court for liquidation, but failed on the ground that a 
scheme of ent was in course of preparation to obtain 
an equitable solution for both large and small creditors and to 
reorganise the capital structure. This scheme of arrangement 
when published in March, itself produced a distinct shock owing 
to the drastic proposals for writing down all classes of capital. It 
has yet to be confirmed by the Court and in their representations 
this week the directors expressed the hope that the Board of 
Trade investigation would not prejudice the confirmation of the 


scheme, 
* * * 


The Future of Rubber 


The official ‘communique issued ‘at the end of the fifth 
meeting of the Rubber Study Group gives the barest details of 
what transpired at Washington. Estimates of natural rubber 
production in this year and next were compared with estimated 
world consumption of both natural and synthetic rubber, These 
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although according to the statistics accepted by the Study Group, 


no surplus production of tin would be apparent until 1950, 
The discussions on the two con ities have not been 
published.. They would make an interesting comparative study. 
Evidently, the United States had no desire to maintain an 
artificially high price for natural rubber, American policy on 
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synthetic rubber production is now more or less settled and recent 
experience suggests that natural rubber can only offer effective 
competition on the basis of price—which would mean quite a 
sharp reduction from its present level of 1s. ofd. a lb. -Never- 
theless, the US Government’s strategic stockpile of rubber is 
known to be small; hence increased American purchases of 
natural rubber are likely in the coming months. eover, the 
American defence programme should also lead to increased 
American consumption of natural rubber, although its effect may 
not be noticeable for some time, These two factors alone were 
probably considered sufficient to stabilise a market which sooner 
or later may be faced with surplus production. 


Rubber production in both Indonesia and Indo-China is 
expected to increase significantly in 1949. If political stability 
can be achieved in these two countries, rehabilitation of ‘the 
rubber plantations is likely to follow Malaya’s experience, and 
a sharp increase in supplies may result. The imposed rest on 
the trees may give a large initial yield, particularly as much_ of 
the stock in Sumatra and Java was replanted with high yielding 
trees just before the war. But factories and plantations in 
Indonesia have suffered more damage than those in Malaya and 
re-equipment may. take more time, ‘If, output.from these,two 
areas greatly exceeds the Study Group’s estimates, the balance 
between supply and demand will be adversely affected unless 
large quantities of natural rubber are absorbed in Government 
stocks. 





TURKIYE IS BANKASI 


PAID UP CAPITAL... ... T.L. 5,000,000 
RESERVES s) eee ome 


,» 16,220,000 
Head Office : ANKARA 


52 Branches throughout Turkey. 
Foreign branch : Alexandria. 
Correspondents throughout the World. 

COMPLETE BANKING SERVICE 








SUN LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY OF CANADA 


(Incorporated in Canada in 1865 as a Limited Company) 


Pension Assurances, Child’s Education 
Assurances, Death Duties Assurances — 


M. MACAULAY (General Manager for British Isles) 
141, SUN OF CANADA HOUSE, COCKSPUR STREET, LONDON, $.W.1 











figures are given in the accompanying table, with particulars fon. 
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The gossip-writer has finished the interview and has asked for permission to take 
some photographs. In a week or so’s time the readers of a society illustrated will 
get a glimpse of the private life of a famous film producer. Here is one of the 
homes of Britain where good taste is net handicapped by limited means. One of the 
homes of Britain, more_than half of which take the Radio Times regularly. —) 


Average weekly net sale for 1947, 6,273,926. A.B.C. figures. ii 


, : 


Advertisement Departinest, B. B.C. Pumicinnt, Beopicasting, Hous, Pecans Place, Lendon, Wl. 
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The focty thie ‘ies cabal ‘indie 
of the Anglo-Palestine Bank, Limited, was 
held recently at the registered ‘offices of the 
company, 6, Gracechurch Street, London, 
BC. 

The following is the statement by Mr S. 
Hoofien, the chairman, ci with the 
report amd accounts for the year ended 
December 31, 1947:— 

1 have first of all to refer to the resigna- 
tion in July last of Mr L. Braudo from the 
effice of chairman. Mr Braudo joined the 
board in 1934 end wa, elected chairman ia 
1937. For some years. past Mr. Braudo has 
on more than ome occasion requested his col- 
leagues to relieve him from the burden of 
office, They have now rehictantly agreed to 
do so, and they wish to record their great 
appreciation of his devoted service. during the 
ten years in which he held office. I must add 
my own personal thanks to Mr Braudo, in 
whom I have always found a wise counsellor 
and a staunch friend. I am happy to be able 
te anneunce that Mr Braude’ continues ‘to 
serve on the board. 

As to miyself, I have retired from the office 
of general manager, and the directors have 
honoured me by electing me as their chair- 
man, and by expressing the desire that im-this 
new office F continue to give my full time to 
the Bank, 


lam succeeded as general manager by Mr 
A. Barth, who has resigned from the vice- 
chairmanship, but retaims his. seat on the 
board. 

I must also..mention the premotien’ of 
Messrs. D. Israck, H. Margulies and S. Saal- 
heimer all of them executive officials of long 
stendimg and proved ability, to the rank of 
assistant genéral managers. 


CONDITIONS IN PALESTINE 


The bank’s business is to so large an 
extent interwoven with the entire economy of 
Palestine that, in reporting its progress, it is 
enly natural that I should start. by saying 
some words on the general conditions pre- 
vailing at present in that country, Bvents 
move so quickly that it seems necessary for 
me to point ‘out. that the presefit statement 
bas been written in the third week of April, 
some days after the Special Genesal 
Assembly of the United Nations started on 
its thankless labours. 

_His Majesty’s Government, having de- 

cided to gre Up the mandate, laced the 
whole issue the hand of the Unite 





or 
moe be set up in Palestine, that the City 


of Jcrusalem should be’ placed ‘under ‘inter- 





aie Weg 


phe ited Nations’ Sinaia ictiielltsion 


moe to the oa Assembly 
ete A His Majesty’s 
cag impossible for the 


; f nsetimaiews 
‘Commission. to ane ae necessary prépara- 


tory measures fo assure continuity in admini- 


_ Stration after the date of termination of the 


mandate and it has made a definite com- 
t of lack of co-operation from the man- 


Power. It is difficult, locking at the 
facts, op aivarreh with the Rare? con- 


tones. It. canmot be denied that the mer 
tration has beem unsuccessful im whatever 
effort it may have made to maintain security, 
law and order. Such lack of success, when 
neither the duty nor the power to attain it 
were in dispute, is a painful thing to note. 


A crucial step, taken by the Government, 
was the exclusion of Palestine fram the sterl- 


ing area on February 22, 1948. In. modifying 


unilaterally, acting m virtue of their powers 
as Palestine’s trustee, the conditions of their 
dett to Palestine, His Majesty’s Government 
find themselves placed in 2 position of no 
little delicacy. ‘The way in which the measure 


was ammounced caused some amount of aveid- 


able dislocation, but it may be expected that 
the country will be able to adapt itself ta the 
new conditions. 


POLITICAL SIFUATION 


The political position is highty confused 
at the time the present statement is written, 
and there is no hope that it will have reached 
complete clarification at the time it wii! be 
read. No doubt there is still considerable 
trouble ahead, and a final and satisfactory 
solution is not yet in sight. ‘There is, how- 
ever, no reason to give up the hope that the 
two peoples of Palestine will ultimately attain 
their ideal of independence and statehood, 
each in its own territory, and ‘that they will 
discover the road towards peaceful and fruit- 
ful co-operation. When that time comes it 
may well be expected that the present feelings 
of bitterness towards the Mandatory Power 
which the events of the last decade have 
caused to grow up within the two peoples. in 
Palestine (and which, ome must fear, are to 
some extent reciprocated) will gradually abate. 


ECONOMIC PROGRESS 


It is a comfort to note that, in spite of 
the political difficulties which the country ex- 
perienced during the whole of the year under 
review, considerable economic progress has 
been made. 

Statistics again show a consitiesable: in- 
crease in imports, partly due to neitentil 


jmaposts of machinery, building materials and 


transportation ¢quipment, partly to the ~~ 
tinued replenishment of stocks and partly, of 
capeee te Raperipanes. The. export figure, 
too, has grown. 
48 season are estimated at 10,000,000 cases 
as against. 7,900,000 im the previous” season. 

Sales of electric current’ went up fo 
kw. hours from © 252,000,000 
‘kwit, the ‘increase for industria? purposes 
being from 74,500,000 to 86,100,000 kw he, 
and for irrigation from 64,200,000 to 
pa 

Housing, essed considerably. 
The “ Teall eter for Jewish districts 
show about 18,000 zooms were col 
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Our Sk uiatciasy/ ce General Mortgage 
Bank of Palestine, continues to show 
spOeTeR The amount ef outstanding deben- 

has. risen ftom £P2,154,000 to 

P2.706,000, and the jtem building leans hes 

one up from to £P3,517,000. 

one ane on both the preference shares 

the ordinary shares ;has been maintained 

5 a De cent., subject to Palestine income tax 
5s. 

Fhe Otsar La”Paassiys, Led., which grants 
medium peop capt fo £5060 has 
increased its pai 
to £P320,000, and its anak oan 
to £P 424,000. 


The Otsar La-Haqlauth, ‘Lt, which grants 
—_— Sarr to ar ee _ 
paid-up capital from 000 to 

160.000 and ‘its loans from £P116,000 1 
£1.00 a . 

The APB. Sovesenent: Co. Lid.” which 

hed mainly b & View te pro- 
viding. a.convenient of imvestment 
in. Palestn¢ for a investors, . hag in- 
cae its eee capital from {P100,000 
eine tice ey ey oe en 
130,000 ‘to 000, aud. its 
eal tem £P253,000 to £P471,000. ‘In this 
way close an £P300,000 was made available 
for new investment. 

Progress: was, therefore, satisfactory in all 
the three companies. Weare still contmuing 
our policy of allowing these companies to 
retain their profits in the business. 


‘Fowards the end of the year we opened 
two mew branches, in Nathanya on the sea- 
shore, thity miles north of Tel-Aviv, and in 
Ramath-Gan, three miles nerth-east. of Tel- 
Aviv. Both branches have made good initial 
progress. 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 


The profit and loss account again shows 2n 
imerease at £193,387 after an allocation to con- 
tingencies, The increase in imcome 
from the expansion in advances has been set 
off to a large extent by an increase in expendi- 
ture. 


Your directars have appropriated £75,080 
to the contingencies reserve and £75,000 10 


the reserve SR bringing the latter 
£500,000. ‘They recommend a final dividend 


A. Dectage were eee ; and the auditers, 
Messrs, Pixley and Co., having been 
reappointed, the proceedings te 
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CALEDONTIAN INSURANCE THE LONDON ASSURANCE 


‘COMPANY 
TRIENNIAL VALUATION RESULTS 


The one hundred and forty-third annual 
general meeting of this company was held, 
on the 6th instant, in E¢inburgh. 

The chairman, Mr W. H. Fraser, W.S., in 
moving the adoption of the report, said :— 

Life Department.—The net life assurances 
issued during 1947 amounted to £2,550,342, 
a record for the company, the premiums 
thereon being £115,685, of which £21,215 
were single premiums. The new annual pre- 
mium income shows an increase of £18,596 
over the corresponding figure for 1946. 

Death claims for. the year at £221,616, 
though greater by £24,526 than the amount 
last year, compare very favourably with those 
of recent years, and the mortality experience 
of the company has been satisfactory. 

The life assurance and annuity fund has 
increased by £213,709 to £9,375,277. 

The results of the triennial valuation are 
embodied in the report. The net rate of 
interest earned during the year increased to 
£3 4s. 8d., and for the triennium the average 
net rate of interest earned was £3 3s. 3d. 
Acting upon the advice of the actuary, and 
in view of the uncertain conditions, the basis 
of. valuation was again strengthened and a 
sum of approximately £110,000 has been 
applied to this end. “ With profits” policies 
have been valued assuming interest of 2} per 
cent. per annum and “ without profits” 
policies. and. annuities have been valued 
assuming interest of 2} per cent. per annum. 
The surplus disclosed is very satisfactory and, 
after providing for the reversionary bonuses 
declared and referred tc in the report, the 
amount carried forward is £71,121. 

It has also been decided to pay as interim 
bonus for 1948 the same rates of bonus as 
have been declared for the past three years. 

Fire Depertment.—The premium income 
for 1947 was £1,507,190. This figure exceeds 
the figure for the previous year, which was 
the highest in the history of the company. 

The income could have been much higher, 
but on account of continued adverse experi- 
ence in America we restricted our income 
there. It is our immediate intention to 
continue this course. ; 

The experience of fire insurance through- 
out the world for 1947 was less favourable 
than for the preceding year, and the com- 
pany’s Operations resulted in a substantial 
loss, to provide for which a sum of £121,826 
has been transferred from the profit and loss 
account to the fire account. 

Accident Department—The premium 
income for 1947 was £1,437,483, which is a 
figure 35 per cent. higher than the figure for 
the previous year. The underwriting results 
for the year were unsatisfactory, and we have 
transferred a sum of £53,755 from the profit 
and loss account to the accident account. 

The premium :eserve for unexpired risk 
required a sum of £149,250. This is no less 
than 10.4 per cent. of the whole income of 
the department, and arises as the result of 
the large increase in income. 

Marine Department —The account. con- 
tinues satisfactory, and a sum of £70,000 has 
been transferred to the profit and loss 
account. The fund is £645,965, which is 
171 cent. of the premium income, com- 
pared with 254 per cent. for the previous year. 
The reduction is largely due to the increased 
premium income for 1947, which at £377,824 
is £143,591 higher than for the previous year. 

Total Premium Income—The mium 
income for all the above-menti depart- 
ments for 1947 was 4.062.762, compared 
with £3,411.968 for the previous year, an 
increase of 19 per cent. oa Kit 
_..The report was ‘adgvted ; the allocation of 
£20,000 to the staff pension fund . was 
approved, and a dividend of 3s. a share, sub- 
ject to deduction of income tax, was declared 
for the year 1947, payzble in eaual half- 
vearly instalments on May 15 and November 
11, 1948. 


“4TIML) 2aiate just 
ALL-ROUND INCREASES 


The annual general court of the London 
Assurance will be held in London on the 
20th instant, - 

The following is an extract from the cir- 
culated statement by the governor, Mr R. 
Olaf Hambro: — 

In the life de we have to report 
a record year, both in the total of sums as- 
sured, which exceeded £4,500,000, and in 
the annual premium income at £1,148,021, 
which is in excess of £113,000 over the 
previous year. Our net interest rate has also 
very gratifyingly moved upwards from 
£3 2s. 4d. per cent. in 1946 to £3 4s, 2d. per 
cent. in 1947. Our mortality experience was 
a little higher than in the previous year, but 
was well within our expectations. Sur- 
renders, including surrenders of bonus, are 
at a slightly lower figure. Expenses of 
management, including commission, show in 
combination a slight decline on a percentage 
basis. The resultant position, after allowing 
for all outgoings, is that the life fund increased 
during the year by £563,618, closing at 
£13,830,496. 


FIRE AND ACCIDENT 


In the fire department the volume of in- 
come now stands at £3,845,770 in respect 
of 1947. The increase over the previous year 
is £36,307. Our loss experience during 1947 
has been heavier than for many years. The 
ratio for 1947 stands at 51.2 per cent. 
against 43.1 per cent. in the previous year. 
Within living memory there has never been a 
higher fire loss wastage in this country or 
in the United States of America. Our ex- 
perience has been one common to all offices. 

The accident insurance account shows a 
very substantial increase in premium income, 
the increase being £384,140, which has in- 
volved the financing of the 40 per cent. re- 
serve by an additional £163,031. The reserve 
now stands at £885,426. Claims paid and 
outstanding show an increase from 49,1 per 
cent. to 52.6 per cent. Commission is vir- 
tually stationary at 16.1 per cent., and ex- 
penses of management show a slight decline 
at 16.5 per cent. compared with 17.1 per cent. 
Overseas taxation calls for a debit less than 
1 per cent. 


MARINE ACCOUNT 


The marine imsurance account, with an 
income of £2,276,748, shows an increase over 
the previous year of £521,233. Losses paid, 
after deduction of reinsurance and salvages 
on account of 1947 and previous years, are 
61.7 per cent., which is 7.6 per cent. in excess 
of the same item in the 1946 account.. As in 
previous years, we are making a transfer from 
the marine account under two headings, 
namely, £250,000 in respect of reserve for 
taxation and £200,000 as a transfer to t 
and loss account. The resultant b 
shows an imcrease in the fund of £211,352, 
which is 120 per cent. of the annual premium 
incor.e compared with 143.6 per cent. in the 
previous year. The fund at this figure is 
exceptionally strong, and it is my view, look- 
ing to possible future developments, that it 
peer to keep it at the highest possible 


The capital leasehold and _ redemption 
account opens with a fund of £311,359 and 
closes with an increase of £40,472 at 
£351,831.” 

In the profit and loss account there is pro- 
vision for taxation of £250,000. We are re- 
commending an appropriation to the staff 
pension. scheme of £100,000. After dealing 

3 emerges a balance of 
£1,075,033, which is in-excess of the 
brought into the year of account by £88,494. 

The total premium income for all depart- 
ments for the year 1947 was £9,499,916, 
which shows an increase over the previous 
year of £1,048,121. 
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ALLIANCE.’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, ‘LIMITED 


‘YEAR OF EXPANSION 


The annual.general court of the Alliance 
Assurance Company, Limited, will be held, 
on the 19th instant, in London, 

The following is an extract from the state. 
ment of the chairman, Mr Richard Durant 
Trotter, circulated with the report and 
accounts for the year 1947, 

In the life department the net new busi- 
mess completed during the year reached q 
record total of £4,956,771, compared with 
£3,965,000 in 1946 and £4,205,415 (the pre- 
vious record total) in 1938. The total 
“ Alliance” life and annuity funds at the 
close of the ye amounted to’ £24,705,074, 


an increase of £522,244 over the 1946 figure 
of £24,182,830. 

In the fire d ent the net premiums 
amoynted to 


3,506,172, being £710,528 
more than those for 1946. The claims for 
the year, including contributions to fire bri- 
gades, amounted to £1,495,377, an increase of 
£533,632 over those for the preceding year, 
The result, after providing an increase of 
£284,212 in the reserve for unexpired risks, 
is a surplus of £190,465, which has been 
carried to profit and loss account. 


ACCIDENT DEPARTMENT 


In the accident department the net pre- 
miums, including the revenue of the 
“National Boiler,” amounted to £2,976,571, 
which compares with £2,433,004 for the pre- 
vious year. The result, after providing an 
increase of £210,184 in the reserves for un- 
expired risks, is a surplus of £96,884, which 
has been transferred to profit and loss account. 

The expansion in the business applies to 
all sections of the department. I am sorry to 
say, however, that the motor account, in 
spite of an increase in income both at home 
and abroad, resulted in a loss, which was 
largely due to the fact that the revised rates 
proved to be insufficient 


In the marine department the net pre- 
miums at £1,484,746 show an increase of 
£464,173 over the premiums for 1946. The 
underwriting account for 1945 has now been 
closed, with a balance of £336,288, which 
compares with £359,160, which was the 
balance on the 1944 account. After setting 
aside £105,222 to meet further claims, which 
maintains the reserve for previous years at 
£425,000, a surplus of £231,066 is transferred 
to profit and loss. 


In the trustee department the fees 
received for 1947 amounted to £11,089, com- 
pared with £9,974 in the previous year, and 
the department continues to make 
progress, 


DIVIDEND MAINTAINED 


In the investment department the yea 
was one of exceptional difficulty. The aban- 
donment of the Government’s ultra cheap 
money policy caused a substantial decline m 
the market prices of the majority. of 
interest securities. Nevertheless, there fe 
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TRADING PROBLEMS 


The seventy-sixth annual general meeting 
of Army & Navy Stores, Limited, was held, 
on the 5th instant, in London. — - 


Major-General Guy Dawnay, CB. 
C.M.G., D.S.O., M.V.O., the chairman, pre- 
sided and, in the course of his speech, said: 
The figure of £1,033,793 shows the actual 
gross profit made by trading. The gross 
profit from trading and all other sources 
amounted to £1,150,591, and the. expenses 
to £692,393, which leaves a balance of net 
profit of £458,198, or £29,107 less than the 
previous year. If you will now turn to the 
profit and loss appropriation account you 
will see that the total credits are £573,442, 
and out of this sum we are providing £290,000 
for income-tax, aor tax, ¢fc., leaving for 
disposal £283,442. 


APPROPRIATION OF PROFITS 


We recommend. the appropriation of this 
balance as follows: Payment of a 10 per cent. 
dividend, plus a bonus of 10 per cent. which 
is the same as: last year; this will absorb 
£90,200 after deduction of income-tax; the 
allocation of £2,000 to the Indian good ser- 
vice fund; of £21,979 to the staff pension 
fund, and £55,000 to reserves, leaving 
£114,263 to be carried forward, or £2,705 
more than last year, 


I propose to say a few words about our 
net profit. Out of each £1 of net profit that 
we make, the Government takes in taxes 
12s. 03d.; debenture and other interest, 11d.; 
necessary re:erves, 2s. 34d.; staff benefit 
funds, Is.;. and dividends. to stockholders, 
3s. 9d. That is where the money goes. You 
will notice that the Government is out and 
away the largest shareholder in your business. 
For every £1 you get out of it this year, the 
Government gets £3 4s. 

To conduct a retail business like ours is 
no mere child’s play in these times, The 
prices of what we buy and at which we sell 
are constantly more and more minutely con- 
trolled and cur operations more and more 
closely regulated. In a number of directions, 
our functions become those of retail agents, 
rather than of traders; and this does not 
apply only to such things as branded goods 
sold on a pre-determi margin, but also 
to large lines such as the Government con- 
cession wines, where moreover our capacity 
for judgment and selection is largely 
restricted. 


PURCHASE TAXES AND PRICE CONTROLS 


The operation of the purchase taxes and 
of price controls admit of littl or no 
“ cushioning ” of the effect of constantly ris- 
ing costs of what we have to buy and in 
respect of labour, material, transport, and 
handling generally. And it is obvious that 
all these tactors restrict the exercise of the 
trained judgment, foresight, power of selec- 
tion and initiative acquired over years of ex- 
perience in trading. Many of the controls, 
and restrictions, regulations and statistical 
inquisitions under which we labour may be 
necessary in the present plight in which our 
country finds rtself. But—and here I speak 
quite generally—I cannot refrain from the 
comment that in many cases they are mere 
pills prescribed to alleviate the symptoms of 
a disease that may be mortal. As I see it, 
the root cause of that disease is monstrously 
extravagant Government expenditure, much 
of it undertaken, as we gather from 
pathetic speech of Mr Shinwell last Sunday, 
without the necessary knowledge, foresight or 
detailed preparation, Until the disease itself 
is attacked, and the Government, ceases to 
spend “like a drunken sailor,” the palliatives 
for the symptoms will inevitably continue to 
be needed, and will also inevitably, 3 think, 
fail to effect a cure. BAAY Su 

The report was adopted. 
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(ASSOCIATED ELECTRICAL 


INDUSTRIES, LIMITED 
A SUCCESSFUL YEAR: 


The forty-cighth annual general meenng 
of Associated Electrical Industries, Limited, 
was held, in London, on the 5th instant. 


The Right Hon. Oliver Lyttelton; D.S.O., 
MCC., M-P., the chairman, in the course of 
his speech, said: The year 1947 has been 
particularly difficult. We were able, however, 
through arrangements which had previously 
been made, to Keep a good proportion of our 
workpeople in employment. We were also 
glad to be able to pay the guaranteed week 
through the whole period of the stoppage, 
whereas a strict adherence to our legal obliga- 
tions would have confined the payment to one 
week after notice had been given. 


Interruptions in the smooth flow of raw 
materials through the shops, and the. short- 
ages of certain vital supplies for our industry, 
have also added io the difficulties of both 
management and workpeople. Lastly, several 
new factories were or had been acquirtd, and 
the management has had to deal with. the 
baffling problems which present themselves 
when new factories have to be laid out, the 
flow of production planned, the machine tools 
deployed and labour tained. 


It is, therefore, with a sense of satisfaction 
that I am able to record that during the year 
the invoicing of finished products from our 
factories, which are now situated all over the 
country, rose by no less than 18 per cent. 
Part of this is due to the rise in prices of 
our products, which in its turn is chiefly due 
to the rise in price of raw materials which 
we use. Part, however, is due to increased 
volume made possible by our additional manu- 
facturing capacity. 


EXPANSION OF EXPORTS 


We have made great efforts to expand the 
volume of our exports, and in this we can 
claim to have been successful. The total 
value of exports made by this Group to a 
parts of the world in 1947, amounted to little 
short of £14 million. This figure should 
give some heart to those who are inclined 
to think that the industries of this country 
are incapable of competing in the markets of 
the worla. Since the close of the year, we 
have been able to make still further increases 
in our export business to all parts of the 
world. 


At the end of 1947 the firm orders on the 
books were the highest ever recorded in the 
history of the Group, and in 1948 the rate 
at which orders are being received is still 
increasing. Besides increased. sales abroad, 
we have also increased our interests in the 
Empire by making a further considerable 
investment in South Africa. We have been 
engaged in expanding the manufacturing 
capacity of our Indian-factory. The Aus- 
tralian General Electric Proprietary, Limited, 
in which we have approximately a 50 per 
cent. holding, continues to develop satisfac- 
torily. 

We have continued to take further orders 
for generating plant at home and are fully 
maintaining our position as the leading sup- 
pliers of heavy plant in this county. We 
continue to receive important orders for 
rolling mill motors and other electrical equ‘p- 
ment. We regard the development of gas 
turbines as being of great importance in this 
century, and we expect that gas turbines will 
be used on an. increasing scale as prime 
movers. 


Striking advances have been made by the 
Group in the field of electronics. Great pro- 
gress has been made in fluorescent lamps and 
lighting. The products of your company 
cover a wide range from the largest turbo 
generators to the smallest radio valve. 


‘The report was adopted. 


Fe 
-/ MCOMRANY 0 


The anual meeting of The British South 
Africa Company was held, on the 6th instant, 
in London. 


Sir Dougal O. Malcolm, K.C.M.G.; the 
president, said that the net receipts from 
mining royalties, rents and fees were multi- 
plied more than threefold. These had risen 
from £410,000 odd to over £1,250,000. Those 
remarkable figures, of course, resulted in the 
main from the prosperity of the great 
Northern Rhodesian copper mining industry. 
The tota: production of copper from Nerthemn 
Rhodesia during the year under review of 
194,746 long tons exceeded the previous 
year’s production oniy by about 23,000 tons, 
but the value of that production had increased 
by nearly £6,700,000, owing to the rising 
price of copper. Of that total production, 
Khokana. Corporation had produced 67,632 

tons .of copper, and in respect of its 
fimancial year ended June 30, 1947, bad paid 
dividends on its share capital of 85 per cent., 
which figure, however, bore very little relation 
to the much more> modest return received 
by the stockholders in that undertaking on 
- money actually found and expended by 

em. 


Nechanga Consolidated Copper Mines’ had 
produced 23,036 long tons of copper during 
the year under review. kt was still in the 
process of expansion, and had not yet reached 
the dividend-paying stage. The preduction 
of copper by Roan Antelope Copper Mines 
and Mufulira Copper Mines was respectively 
52,865 long tons and 51,213 iong tons. Those 
companies had paid dividends of 15 per cent. 
and 25 per cent. respectively. 


Their interest direct and indirect as share- 
holders in those Northern Rhodesia mining 
companies “was” very “large; bur their ‘main 
receipts from Northern Rhodesia’ mining 
rights came to them in the form Of froyalties 
on their production. 


MODEST INCREASE IN DIVIDEND 


The profit from the estates at £25,600 was 
about {25,000 less than the corresponding 
figure last year. The overall result was that 
the profit for the year under review was 
£951,564—meore than double the previous 
year’s profit at £453,164. In the circum- 
stances of the present time they had thought 
it right to confine themselves to proposing 
the modest increase of 9d. from Is, 9d. to 
2s. 6d. per share or unit of stock in the divi- 
dend, which would call for £602,285, less 
than two-thirds of the profit for the year, and 
to increase the carry-forward by the large 
sum of nearly £350,000 to £1,155,823. The 
dividend represented a return of 168 per 
cent., less tax, on the nominal issued capital 
of the company, but of only 10 aS cent. on 
the capital actually invested in business. 

That they felt was the least that they could 
do in feirness to shareholders, who were now 
at last approaching the fruition of the hopes 
which, in the commercial sphere, had inspired 
the long patience of the whole body of share- 
holders, who by their faith and with their 
resources had backed the great imperial pro- 
ject of Cecil Rhodes, and had made its 
realisation. possible. 

The company had a long history behind it, 
for nearly 59 years was a long time, and they 


were looki forward to celebrati their 
eee on October 29, 1949, For 


. more than a third of a century from. the be- 


ginning, while they were carrying the bur- 
dens of the administration of Southern and 
Northern Rhodesia, they had neve ee any 
dividend .at all. .Since then | paid 
dividends, steady, but mot large, for about a 
quarter of a century. 

The report. was adopted, 
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THE LONDON BRICK 
COMPANY, LIMITED 
CAPITAL INCREASE APPROVED 


The forty-eighth annual general meeting 
of the London Brick Company, Limited, was 
held, on the 4th instant, in London. 

Sir P. Malcolm Stewart, Bt., O.B.E., D.L. 
(the chairman), in the course of his speech, 
said: The balance of profit and loss account 
at £214,591 shows an increase of £100,473 
over last year’s figure, after providing for the 
dividend on the cumulative preference stock 
for 1947 and the payment on the ordinary 
stock of the interim dividend of 10 per cent. 
The directors do not recommend the payment 
of any further dividend in respect of the year 
ended December 31, 1947. Although the 
dividend recommended has been reduced 
from 125 per cent. to 10 per cent., our efforts 
aave resulted in our earning a profit which, 
under different circumstances, would have 
justified payment of a dividend of 15 per 
cent. Prudence however called for the con- 
servation of our financial resources. 

It appeared in the autumn.of last year that 
we were well set for a period of prosperity, 
but, unfortunately, the harvest of our labour 
was not to be reaped With the curtailment 
of Government and general building the 
demand fell off rapidly; heavy stacking of 
bricks took place towards the end of the year, 
whereas a little earlier a shortage was officially 
stated to exist. Never have I known a more 
rapid decline in the demand, which dropped 
to rather under 50 per cent. of our produc- 
tive capacity ; a change calling for a prompt 
revision of policy. 

Immediate and drastic steps had to be 
taken to deal with the situation. It became 
unwise further to drain our financial re- 
sources by continued heavy stacking of 
bricks ; therefore, the output had to be 
reduced to match more nearly the decreased 
demand. Not only had every economy to 








Thus can we cerry out our cy of stabilis- 
ing 0 none See. re 


PREPARING FOR EXPANSION 


A resolution will be proposed to increase 
by £600,000 the authorised capital of the com. 
pany, which is at present fully issued, from 
£2,400,000 to £3,000,000. We seek your 
authority to issue such additional shares as 
preference or ordinary. During the past two 
years we have spent £500,000 on exceptional 
repairs to make good heavy arrears following 
six years of war. In addition, we have ex- 
pended £500,000 on important capital exten- 
sions and works improvements, but have not 
so far raised extra capital to meet this outlay. 


Now is the time to prepare for expansion, 
which I am convinced will be needed when 
the building industry gets into its stride again. 
Additional capital is necessary to the con- 
tinued progress of the business, as well as for 
the more immediate need to strengthen our 
liquid resources. We have made application 
to the Capital Issues Committee for permis- 
sion to issue 400,000 ordinary shares as rights 
to our existing ordinary stockholders and on 
terms which will be announced nearer to the 
date of issue. 


I am hopeful that unless there is an un- 
expected further decline in the demand for 
building materials we should, when we meet 
next year, be in a position to submit to you 
reasonably satisfactory results. 

The report was adopted and a resolution 
increasing the authorised capital to £3,000,000 
by the creation of 600,000 new shares of £1 
each was approved. 


A copy of the full report can be obtained 
from the secretary. 
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Cigarette Manufacturers 


(Cigarette Man ) 


ht the a io ona Tae 


the 30th ul Mr Sydney Rx 
chairman) said tbat the yea ad been 
by a series of ups and downs. No : 
had they recovered from the fuel crisis 

the duty on tobacco was imcreased again, 
causing a drop in home demand. Ho j 
the export side of the business flourished, 
and by the fat ot det er rn tae 
had so far recovered that 

to adopt a form of customer rationing: "The 
net profit before tax was. £184,771. Pro- 
vision for taxation was £80,000 and for de- 
preciation £21,326. After placing £40,000 to 
the tobacco equalisation reserve ; 
£13,000 to the contingency reserve and pay- 
ing a dividend of 314 per cent. on 
ordinary shares, the carry-forward was 
£32,622, 

The duty on tobacco had now been in- 
creased again, and there was no valid reason 
why the trade should firance the present high 
taxation of the smoker. Under current con- 
ditions, H.M. Government should grant credit 
to the manufacturer in respect of duty, instead 
of requiring payment in advance. x 

A steady home demand could be expected, 
and during the two months that had elapsed 
since the end of the company’s financial year, 
export sales had been good, and the outlook 
was not unpromising. World conditions were, 
however, too unsettled to permit of prophecy, 
The company’s brands were popular at home 
and abroad, and every possible market was 
being sought. <u 

The burden of managerial responsibility 
had been very great during the past year, 
the company’s success had been due tot 
care and hard work of the directors, the 
executives and the employees. ~ 


¥ 


The report was adopted. — 





NOTICES 


GROWN AGENTS FOR THE COLONIES 


they were forced’ 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF WALES, ABERYSTWYTH 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS 
Vacancies exist in the above department for officers in the following 
grades of the Provincial Agricultural Economics Service: — 


Post. Salary. 
(1) Senior Agricultural Men. £710 x £25 to £850 plus. bonus of 
Economist. £90-£105. 
Women. Oa "wg to £710 pius bonus of 


£ ; 
(2) Agricultural Economist. Men. £470 x £25 to £710 plus bonus of 


Women. £400 x £25 to £620 plus bonus of 


£72. 
(3) Assistant Agricultural Grade (a) Men, £295 x £25 to £470 plus 
Economist. bonus of £78-£90. 
Women. £285 x £20 to £400 plus 
bonus of £63-£72. 
Grade (b) Men. £230 x £15 to £290 (bar) x 
£25 to £470 plus bonus 
of £78-£90, 
Women. £230 x £10 to £280 (bar) 
x £20 to £400 plus 
bonus of £63-£72. 
Applications are inyited for these posts from persons with degrees 
in Economics, Agricultural Economics or Agriculture. In the case of 
(i) and (2) an honours degree (or its equivalent) is desirable, together 
with some years’ post-graduate experience in research on problems of 
agricultural economics, including if possible the collection and analysis 
of farm records. In the case of (3) appointments in Grade A will be open 
to persons holdings honours degrees (or equivalent) and having at 
least two years’ post-graduate experience in agricultural economics; 
appointments in Grade B will be open to graduates without honours 
degrees or to honours graduates with less than two years post-graduate 
experience. The persons appointed will be eligible for admission to the 
Federated Superannuation Scheme for Universities, after satisfactory 
completion of a probationary period which, in the case of new entrants, 
will normally extend for two years. 
Ability to speak Welsh will be an advantage. 
Applications should reach the undersigned not later than 3ist May, 
1948. T. MAELGWYN DAVIES, Registrar. 


UNIVERSITY OF BRISTOL 


Applications are invited for the TAYLOR RESEARCH FELLOWSHIP 
IN ‘ONOMICS. Initial salary £600-£700 per annum according to 
qualifications and experience, A knowledge of Statistics is essential. 
The Fellow wil! be required to undertake a limited amount of te 
Applications should be forwarded to the undersigned, from whom 
f r particulars 3 be obtained not later than May, 1948. 

WINIFRED SHAPLAND, Secretary and Mogtitrar. 


ICTAPHONES Model “A” dictating machines. Excellent condition 
complete with usual accessories, £75 each for quick sale.—Box 702. 














a from qualified candidates are invited for the following 
Post: 


ACCOUNTANT required by the Government of Nigeria for the Marine 
Department, for one tour of 18 to 24 months with prospects of per- 
manency. Commencing salary according to age, war service and-ex- 
perience in the scale £600 to £1,200 a year, including expatriation pay. 
Outfit allowance £60. Free passages and liberal leave on full salary. 
Candidates, not over 35 years age, must be qualified accounta 
and have a thorough knowledge of commercial accounts and of time- 
keeping and costing for ship construction, engineering and repair work. 
They must have the ability to supervise the aceounting for large 
quantities of marine and engineering stores and to organise and 
administer the work of a large clerical staff Apply at once by letter 
stating age, whether married or single, and full particulars of qualifica- 
ticns and experience, and mentioning this paper, to the Crown Agents 


for the Colonies, 4, Millbank, London, S,W.1, quoting M/N/18697 (8c) 
on both letter and envelope, 





i AEBRIBNCED Canadian business man on visit in London, with ex- 

cellent connections also in U.S.A., wishes to contact British mana- 
facturers who are eager to have their interests in thest markets pro- 
perly looked after. Highest references given and wanted.—Box C/282, 
Strand House, London, W.C.2, 





woman graduate with varied experience in commerce and public 
service, including statistics, buying, office organisation, secretarial 
and personnel work, seeks interesting position requiring energy and 
initiative. Willing to travel.—Box 665. 
CIENCE—FINANCE. Industrial scientist with high technical and 
business qualifications would like to collaborate with a fi 
group contemering launching a new project or developing an ex 
enterprise at home or abroad.—-Reply, in strict confidence, to Box 


TY ouNne woman, Oxford Economics Graduate. seeks opening in Market 
Research department, or similar opportunity.—Box 711. ; 





a 
yx EERENCED lady secretary seeks contacts for work at home. 


Typewriting, duplicating; also available for shorthand. High 
standard.—Wo rth 2615. tte 


nm a 6 phe mips ds Aine cteenencitcstinpiaiategiaaiadeaaiaamarintten gs te npiteiciiaes tin bie) eat nsee ran sitgmemeaae 
WANTED. xset of 1935 Census of Production volumes.—Write, stating 


price, British Library of Political and Economic 
Houghton Street, W.C.1. 


HE National Institute of Economic and. Social Research. offers. {& 

competition the SIR RICHARD GARTON MEMORIAL PRIZE for 
an Essay in Applie nomics. is 100 guineas, a oa 
> Explanatory } 

obtained from The Secretary at 2, Dean Trench ; Wl, 
HE CHARTERED INSTITUTE OF SECRETARIES.—Di / 
the services of CHART D 


secretarial and similar executive are invi to unicate, 
the Secretary of the Institute, Me Gectas Street Marision House, pet 
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ie GaipLands.--- | 1009, 10) 160 | a er oe 
re wane? Loans. .} a Se I 107)... | 32 Armco 
ae iseell. Receipts..| 68,000) 4,034) 10,219 20; 1,911 ' 
| i , se { ° Date of ss é 
oa Seredncoeen Date of |__| oy allot : COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 
— Total Ord. Rey., .'3765300' 278,990 307,252) 87,568, 82,384 Otterea\*Ppves dal net dim. 
; ° Rate {£ million) 





Sete-BALANCING 
i 


; Post Office....... pats 10,400 ae 2,600 4,000 1944 : 
owing Income "Tax | Eo May 2 |°160-0 | 308-0| 160-0] 10 0-84 | 32 1997 $948 
:.P.T. Refunds.} 16,000 492 270 l 

larine | 36.000} 3109 eit ae 1948 Apr.| Aps.| Apr. | Ma 

150-0 fo | dr Be Oe 










































































, ber- Tete... . we eae |3931500; 292,499) 320,144, | 86,654 Jan. 30 | 160-0 | 282+7 9 11°56 6 
1 ex Fotal . .. <5 ays} 5951500) 299, 999) 320,204) 90, 265,06.6545 I. foe 6.}:1g080.)3276-5 | 160-0] 911-69 | 42 ! 
Se Bo] dco} wero] aoe] 10 oe | se | tame, Det sei 
: : . . 0 0 0-16 52 pt. = 
lesues eat of the Racbequer ” 97 | 170-0 | 236-8 | 170-0) 10 2-41 68 Notes in circulation. .... 1381 -6)1257+ 5)1237 -8|1262-9 
a i thousand) MB LS | BE aR RR Maentscsrater ns, | 6:6] 607} 62-4 81:3 
Se ae . a e +48 45 eee e ee ee nnae | Fe - . ‘ 
large Bsti- 450 | Apa ” 991 170-0 | 266-5 | 170-0} 10 1-74 5A Government debt and | | i 
and Expenditure asset = “ Week | Week ss 25 | 170-0 | 300°5 | 170-0 10 2-87 30 securities* pa seneeeses |1449- 3|1299-2|1299-2)1299-2 
letter 948-4 ona ended Ap. 2 110-0 296-1 270+ 10 2-49 42 pee ey securities......... 0-7) 0-8 o-g 0-8 
y i 9 170-0 9] -2 10°0 10 2°62 G4 ON wn wee nnerenwnnees “3 “o . | ‘ 
See 3, 1, * 16} 170-0 | 267-8 | 170-0} 20 3-15 55 Valued at s. per fine oz... | 172/83) 172/3) 172/3| 172/38 
<3) E ; 1947 | 1948 ae ae 295-1 spore 10 2-51 42 4 DeSotrs ey! | 
ORDINARY wee : ) lT0-0 287-9 | 170+ 0 1-34 45 7 -— | 
a anneal a1 rt Gil s'c de dwt.’ wet. 9) 6) . 
a See Tune On April 30th applications for bills to be paid on Monday, ihe... bechewabeses 303-71 ie-0 sora 290-8 
1 ex- ; Man. of | Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday and Friday were accepted OGMER, 5s co ccises s¥ tes 98-0) 93-3) 90.3) 92-0 
Nat, Debt..... 500,000] 66,824) 61,878 24,481) 17,105 - | 
anu- P ve , StS 2%, , as to about 45 per cent of the amount applied for at Total 5.8% dbs PPh. «- be 408-6) 411-6) 410-3) 412-5 
pro- a. to N, 17s. 5d. and applications at higher prices were accepted ies — | 
/282, — a os seseee 696 164... ot in full. Applications for bills to be paid on Saturday Goverhment............ 317-1) 530-5) 320-0) 321-2 
“ay at. Land at {99 17s. 6d. and above were accepted in full. £170 Discounts, etc........... 18-0} 14-5) 14-5| 14-8 
Poin Sal one con oo eos million (maximum) of Treasury Bills are being offered NE on cis vudnee cvcuee 27-7; 21-0; 30-6 36-3 
ublic — — for May 7th. For the week ended May 8th the Banks Total, ..... ereseesionses 362-8) 365-0) 365-1) 372-3 
ey tS 286) 293), 19) 45 will not be asked for Treasury deposits. Banking dept. res......... 63-6) “63-3 63-1) 57-9 
| 9, 9, 
<a Bed. cima 67,807) 62,935, 24,500, 17,148 NGS * Proportion | 
Supply Services 185/212 179,168, 34,589 41,618 seedy oe “Proportion... bh Ba fo 
ee i } "etet* La * Government debt is £11,015,100, capital 14,553,000, 
pee otal Ord. Exp... 253,018, 242,103, 59,089) 58,767 | Week Ended | Totals Fiduciary Weve widucsd "rom (5,30) malilion 00 41/50% 
ncial Sinking Funds ... => | 454)... 110 Apel 25) Ape 2 Pri 1 — million on March 4, 1948. 
— SeLr-BALANCING Seas ant | ee 1948 OPE : 
Post Office... ....4 10,400} 12,400; 2, Sayings Certificates ‘— 
rket Income Tax on} Receipts SVesrheseeresers 13,000 2,000 9,850 
E.P.T. Refunds.| 16, 31 4 Repayments ...-... wees | 3,400} 2,300 1 8,450 GOLD AND SILVER 
an Total ........+..\5141879) 266,527 255,450] 62,474) 63,141 Net SavingS..+++r+++++++ | 9,600 Dr.300 | 1,400 ca The Bank of Eygland’s Officia) buying price for gold 
: poteepeenicniinain ahheeraeenar nd een 23, ounce ut the week, 
ligh After increasing Exehequer balances by £55,346. to Defence Bonds :— cash were as follows :—~ 
he £3,101,064, the other operations for the week decreased Receipts... ..++ assepemne | BOee TS ee ? 
— the gross National Debt by £16,874,346 to £25,709 million. Repayments ..+-++2++++. 694 930 | 3,544 SiveR | Gop 
= ee ee Net Savings...csc.-a/). | 1,331 | Dr.110| 8% 
we Tithe Act, 1936, see. 26. v....ssereeeuess D icsail4 am P.O. and Trustee Savings 
for Banks :— 
, j Receipts; oy. cis ise. s gee 11,521 } 22,379 | 44,960 
es P.O. snd Tdameen ee ce Repayments csccscccckcs | 12,882 | 12,573 | 41,312 
7 RINT. Rebeni 3... <vutecsccstenk sans scaakes* 0 ae res 
v1. Lacnt as irade Guarantes Act, 1939, sec. 4 (1). .-. 19 Net SavingS.........- eos Dr.194 3,648 
3 uthoriti 
: War Dahon ties Loans Act, 1945, se¢. 3 ()uvers- ofE00: | ‘Total Net Savings......... | 10,570 } Dr.604| 5,134 
, Finance Acts, 1946 aad 1947, Post-war Credits,... $52 | Interest oncertificates repaid | = 680414.) 1,421 
at ; 7,003 remaining invested. ... . ». |. 2,271) 2,319} 7,828 
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AGGREGATE ASSETS 
at 3ist March, 1947 
£87.034.037 


NEW ZEALAND 


Incorporated with limited liability in New Zealand 





Representec at over 240 points 
in New Zealand and at Melbourne 
Victoria ; Sydney, New South Wales 

Suvo, Fiji: Apia, Samoa. 
toncon 


1, Queen ee, m4 Fead Cffice: WELLINGTON. N.Z 
O. M. Samuel, Manacer PL. Porter. General Manager 











Lloyds Bank 
look after 


your mterests 


SEE THE MANAGER OF YOUR LOCAL BRANCH 


ee 


IN CANADA 


If you are interested in obtaining trade 
connections in Canada or market data 
we cordially ‘nvite enquiries 


THE CANADIAN BANK 
OF COMMERCE 


tincerpo ated » Coneda n 1867 with Limitea trab»titys 


OPPORTUNITIES 
| 


2, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C.3 
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NG AND SHANGHAI 


[ASF BANKING CORPORATION 


(incor po: a ea x the Uoiony 0 Honghonc, 


CAPITAL ISSUED AND FULLY Paip uPe Hl otal 
RESERVE LIABILITY OF MEMBERS eae og 
Office: HONGKONG _ 


Chiet Manager ‘ io een Pee + 













BRANCHES 
BURMA OHINA Con. TNDO-CMTNA “ YA @eon) SORTH 
Peiping Baiphons iekee tiie. hontes (Con 
CEYLON Shangha as Kuala Bandakap ie 
Colombe Swatow Lampa: F 
OHINA Tientain *Kobe Matacer PeTLIP PINS 338 
Amoy Taingtao Kure ia Nlolla 
Canton RUROPE Tokyo Penang Manila 
*Cheloo *Hamburg *Yokoham» Singapore SIAM 
Chunkine Lyons JAVA Sunge! Patan ee 
*Dairen HONGKONG Batavia Telak Anson UN D 
Poachow Hongkong Sourabays NORTH KINGDOM 
Hankow Kowloon MALAYA. BORNEO 
*Harbia INDIA Camoron Brunei Towr USA. 
Moukden Bombay Highlang Jeaselton New York 
Nanking Caleutta tpoh Kuala Belak San Francicee 
Lendon GRACEC H STREET, E.c. <>. 
BANKING ' SUSINESS OF EVERY KIND TRANSACTED 
* comprehensive servier .« Tructees and Executor & «iso undertaker by the Bank’s Truste: _ 
HONGKONG LONDON SINGAPORE 
4 


Latin American Trade 


This bank, established in South America for over 33 years, 
is well equipped to serve British traders interested in this 
important market. Correspondents the world over. 

London Offices— 
6 Lothbury, E.C.2. E. B. McInerney, Mer. 
2-4 Cockspur St., S.W.1. L. R. Newman, Mer. 


THE ROYAL BANK 
OF CANADA | Over 690 tranches in 


Canada, Newfoundland, § 
Head Office, Montreai. the West Indies, Central — 


Officesin New YorkandParis }  @"4 South America. 
‘ncorporated in Canada in 1869 with Limited Liability, 


THE ENGLISH, SCOTTISH & 
AUSTRALIAN BANK, LTD. 


ee one 2 eee 


Subscribed Capita .. e« ee «+ £5,000,000 
Paid-up Capital pe ee . +» 3,000,000 
Further —— o} Proprietor: ee . «+ 2,000,000 
Reserve Fuad .. ee ee ae «» 2,815,000 


Chief Office in “Austrolia! 
Collins Street, Melbourne, 


and many Branches and Agencies throughou. Australia. 


With its widespread connec this Bank offers every .iacility for the. 
conduct of ali classes of Ban and Exchange business with Australia, 
\. A. CLEZY, Lendon Manager and Secretary: 


REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 


Chief Office : OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, |! 
ANNUAL i‘NCOME EXCEED3 sor peneee 
ASSETS EXCEED 
CLAIMS PAID EXCEED tevesose 

(1946 Accounts, 





THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 


Applications are invited‘for the post of READEX IN ECONOMICS. 
Salary scale £950 to £1,100 per annum, Initial salary according to 
qualifications and experience, Membership F.S.S.U, and Chil 
Allowance Scheme. Applications should be sent, NOT .ater than 
22, 1948, to the Registrar, the University, Manchester 13, from 
further paricere may, be obtained. tee 
Taal d dinsithittenahtlitinchastnit ———— 
(FORD Graduate (28) Economics and Statist’ es, seeks appointment 

in an industrial concern where future prospects ‘yather than — 
ey are main attraction. Fluent French and German.—Bor 70 


—_—ei 





-OUNG WOMAN, Hons, M.A. (English), Oxon, s-hand. typing, “busi- 


HEAD OFFICE: TORONTO, CANADA sno seeks nsible sec. post, pref, on ras 
OTHER NOTICES APPEAR ON PAGE 782 aa 
eens rn even pe ee BR ee ie eee oe au asa eg a 
Printed in Great Britain by St. CLEMENTS Press, Lro., Port St., Kingsway, Londoa, Published weekly Tue Economist Newsrarer, Lt, 
= 22 Ryder Street, St. James's, London, $.W.1. U.S. Representative : i au Broadway, New Von; 6. —Saturday, May 8, 1948. Fi 
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